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REV, ALEX. RALEIGH, 
D.D. 
HE Rey. Dr. Raleigh 
stands conspicuously 
forth as one of the most 
nobly commanding figures 
known to the Dissenting 
world. Asa Nonconformist 
preacher he takes rank with 
such abiding stars as Thos. 
Binney, Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster, and T. Dale, 
of Birmingham, while his 
published writings—his pub- 
lished sermons, in short— 
have rendered his name a 
household word to even the 
mere general reader, and 
endeared him to all sects 
and parties—a remarkable 
fact when we remember 
what is usually the fate of 
printed sermons now-a-days. 
Connected with this great 
and genuine popularity, too, 
is one circumstance that 
seems to call for special 
notice in our sketch, illus- 
trating as it does the oft- 
repeated tribute that has 
been paid to the elevating, 
ennobling influence of a 
true woman. Dr. Raleigh, 
it is said, not only prepares 
his discourses with the 
greatest care—writing them 
out verbatim—but he also 
invariably reads them 
through to Mrs. Raleigh, 
stopping ever and anon to 
receive her thoughtful criti- 
cisms, and amend at her 
suggestion, till the whole is 
strengthened and polished 
with that beautiful finish 
that even his least pre- 
tentious literary efforts re- 
veal. 

His preaching is not only 
remarkable, too, for its 
quiet polish, and for the 
beautiful ideas which run 
through the texture of most 
of his sermons, but above 
all for the wonderful power 
and pathos with which he 
expresses his sympathy with human want and human 
Suffering. It has been well said that the gospel which 
had nothing to say to the sorrowful, which had no 
words of comfort for those who stand above the graves 
to which they have committed “their all of earth 
delight,” which had nothing to tell to those who find 
themselves beaten back in the battle of life, belated 
wayfarers, disheartened soldiers, lonely and desolate 
pilgrims, would be a gospel to which there are very 
few amongst us who would care to listen. It is when 
rent asunder by a great grief, or bruised by the pres- 
Sure of a thousand minor cares, that the human heart 
18 most ready to receive the message of a Divine love, 

nd yet, unfortunately for those who are labouring 
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under crushing woes or numbing cares, it is but a 
small portion of the men who occupy the pulpits of 
the various churches who have the enviable power of 
preaching that Gospel which is especially a gospel for 
the sorrowful and the heavy laden in such a manner 
as to suit their special needs. There are many 
preachers who can build up a brilliant and powerful 
argument in support of any of the dogmas of our 
religion ; there are many more who can deliver elo- 
quent harangues upon some of the more dramatic in- 
cidents of Scriptural history, or utter powerful appeals 
to those who have as yet remained with eyes unopened 
to spiritual light, but how few, how very few, are 
there who can tread softly above the stricken heart, 
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sowing in the furrows left 
by the hot ploughshares of 
sorrow that seed of conso- 
lation apart from which 
there is no real relief for 
the suffering! Dr. Raleigh 
is, however, unquestionably 
amongst their number. 

Dr. Raleigh was born in 
Galloway, Kircudbright- 
shire, but spent his youth 
and received his education 
in Liverpool. The time 
has not yet come—long 
may it be delayed—for the 
full record of his life-story ; 
but when it is told, we 
believe it will be found 
that the young Scotchman 
was, in his early years, a 
veritable hero in his “ pur- 
suit of knowledge under 
difficulties.” In 1845, after 
a theological training at the 
Independent College, Black- 
burn, Mr. Raleigh com- 
menced his ministerial life 
as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church, in Greenock. 
Thence he removed to Mas- 
borough, Yorkshire; and 
thence again to Glasgow. 
In 1859 he accepted the 
invitation of the influential 
and important Church wor- 
shipping in  Hare-court 
Chapel, Canonbury. This 
has been his longest and 
most successful pastorate. 
Since his settlement in 
Canonbury the number of 
the church members has 
been increased tenfold ; and 
they contribute for various 
Evangelical and educational 
objects over 6,000/. a-year, 
a fact that at once bespeaks 
the character and strength 
of the congregation. A 
few years since they erected, 
and bear the entire expense 
of, one of the houses at the 
Home for Little Boys, 
Farningham, Kent. “Quiet 
Resting-place ” is the name 
the cottage bears. 

Almost from the outset of 

——! his ministry, Mr. Raleigh 

began to acquire a denomi- 

national reputation. Gifted with a good and clear 
understanding, a large heart and genial sympathies, 
and, above all, with that fine imaginativeness which 
makes some men orators and other men poets, and 
which seems essential to a perfect mastery of words, 
he very early concentrated his efforts on sermon- 
making. To use the language of the old diviner, 
he has been from the outset “a painful preacher ! 
He did not offer that which cost him nothing, 
and thus labouring year after year, he built up 
for himself that reputation for competency of 
theological acquirement and eT ae in 
pulpit preparation, which, on the ae hand, caused 
the Glasgow University to confer wpon him the degree 
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of Doctor of Divinity, and on the other hand caused 
Mr. Binney to aver (as it is reported) that “ Brother 
Raleigh had not the moral courage to preach a bad 
sermon.” When, in 1863, he published his “ Quiet 
Resting-places” his reputation ceased to be denomi- 
national by becoming national. Nay, wherever pure 
Evangelical Christianity is known and loved, it spread. 
Critics of almost every section of the Christian Church 
have vied with each other in extolling this volume, 
which we can commend to all classes of readers, Dr. 
Raleigh has since published other works, as for in- 
stance, “The Story of Jonah,” and these have com- 
manded a fair share of attention, but it is by the 
first-mentioned volume that he will be specially re- 
membered. 


A eonore, 
A STORY 1N SEX CHAPTERS. 


By Anna GRAHAM, 
Author of “Our Masquerade,” ‘‘Too Late,” cc. 
oo —___ 
CHAPTER II. 


OR a moment the strange visitor looked at her in 
silence, and appeared uncertain how to address 
her. He then inquired : 

‘¢Does Mrs. Bernays live here ?” 
Leonore answered in the affirmative. 

‘¢ And you are her daughter ; I am sure of that—you 
are so strangely like her ; I should have known you any- 
where.” And with these words the stranger took a step 
forward that placed him on the doormat. 

Leonore took a step backwards by the force of involun- 
tary repulsion. 

“ Ah! I beg pardon. You don’t know me, of course. 
I dare say you think me impertinent ; but your mother 
will know me. Will you tell her an old friend wishes to 
speak to her?” 

But Leonore staggered back against the wall, her lips 
whitening, her heart beating almost audibly, and a wild, 
bewildered look in her dark, southern eyes. 

“You cannot possibly know me?” he said in a ques- 
tioning tone. 

“‘T think I do,” she murmured, for she had a prescience, 
sure as death, of what was to come. 

‘‘Tt is nature’s own instinct then, not memory, that 
tells you whoI am. Yes, Iam your father—your own 
loving father come back to you at last. How beautiful 
you have grown ; more beautiful even than your mother. 
Kiss me, Leonore.” 

She shrank sickening from his attempted caress. This 
man might be her father, Walter Bernays, but just now 
she could only see him as the man who had so heartlessly 
deserted her fondly-loved mother, and who now, after all 

hese years of utter silence and abandonment, came back— 
almost jauntily, and apparently with obtuse unconcious- 
ness of having done that which should have covered him 
with shame in the presence of his child—to the home he 
had abandoned. Under such circumstances his profes- 
sions of affection mocked her; their hollowness was a 
thing to be felt. And beyond this, there was something 
in his look and air from which she _ instinctively 
shrank ; what this something was she could not for her 
life have explained ; but had she been a little older and 
more worldly-wise she might have found it much less 
difficult to definé. He was a tall, fashionable-looking man 
on the sunny side of fifty ; some might have styled him 
handsome, for he had well-cut aquiline features, and 
light, carefully-arranged hair, in which not a thread of 
silver was perceptible; but the face had strange, worn 
lines in it, and there was an expression about the thin 
lips, half hidden beneath the long fair, moustache, and in 
te light, hard blue eyes, that was vaguely unpleasant to 

er. 

‘Teo, who is it? ‘Leo, Leo!” 

The call was quick, sharp, and thrilling. Mrs. Bernays 
had caught the sound of her husband’s voice. 

Leonore lost every other thought in terror for the 
effects of so much excitement on her mother. She seized 
her father’s arm, and drew him into the little parlour. 

‘‘My mother is very ill,” she whispered, hurriedly, 
‘and a sudden surprise might kill her. I will go and 
prepare her to see you.” ; 

But Leonore, almost flying upstairs, saw her mother 
standing at the top, the scarlet shawl trailing from her 
shoulders, and every limb and feature in a quiver of ex- 
citement, 

‘Leo, Leo, who is it ?” she repeated. 

“You shall see for yourself, mother dearest ; but you 
must calm yourself first—you must indeed. Let me take 
you back to your room, and when I see you lying quietly 
I will tell you all about it.” 

“‘Tt is your father’s voice; I knowit is. Oh, I have 
prayed that I might see him again before I die, and Ged, 
in his mercy, has heard my prayers. Let him come to 
me, Leo ; he is my husband still.” 

And Walter Bernays, hearing all through the open 
parlour door, came out, and he and his forsaken wife were 
once more face to face. 

What happened in the next ten minutes Leonore could 
never clearly recall. She stood by the fire in her mother’s 
chamber, feeling by no means sure that she had not 
dreamt it all, and was not even yet dreaming. She hada 
misty idea that her father was sitting with her mother’s 
bead upon his shoulder, that her mother’s pale, thin face 
looked restful and happy ; thathe talked of love and regret, 
of ill luck, of foreign wanderings and home-sickness, of 
letters and bank-notes despatched by him to his English 
home, which had somehow or other got lost, every- 
one of them, in the transmission—all these remarks going 
to prove that he had been throughout, an unhappy 
and much to he pitied victim of circumstances ; that 
hs wes plentiful {n aséurdnces to his sick wife; 
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on; that from time to time he cast admiring glances 
at herself, and said that, while walking through the 
streets to subdue his emotion before venturing 
to the house, be had seen his daughter, and recog- 
nised her by the sweet eyes and lovely face, so like those 
of the wife he had loved and lost—this was the way he 
put it—so long ago. 

Then the clock struck eleven, and Mrs. Bernays said, 
4 LenOry: it is late, darling.” Kiss me, and say good- 
night. 2 

And as the young girl bent over her, she clasped both 
arms around her neck, and, lifting a happy face, kissed her 
passionately on both cheeks. Leonore never to her dying 
day forgot that face or that kiss. EN 

‘*You have a father to care for you now,” she whispered. 
“Oh, Leo, Lam so happy !” a 

Leo was not ; but in after. days she was thankful, in the 
midst of her own sorrow, to remember that not by word or 
glance had she shadowed that last sunbeam that lt her 
mother to the grave, 

But when the door of her own room had closed on her 
she threw herself upon the bed in a passion of tears, just 
as she used to do years ago in her childish griefs ; only 
then her mother had come and smoothed back the hair 
from her hot forehead with caressing fingers, and 
whispered words of love and comfort. She would never 
do so again—never more—and the wild sobs shook her 
from head to foot at the thought. She could no longer 
blind herself to the slow, certain fading away of the life 
with which her own heart-strings were intertwined. Her 
mother was dying, and she would be worse than alone. 
She thought of her newly-regained father with a dismayed 
conviction that she could neither respect nor trust him. 
Love seemed entirely out of the question ; but she felt as 
if he had suddenly stepped in between her and the only 
love she had ever known—her mother’s. 


It was long past midnight before she slept. She was 
aroused after a while from a confused and troubled dream 
by some unusual sound, sho scarcely knew what; and she 
sat up, feeling dizzy and bewildered. The day was in its 
earliest dawn, and the objects in the room were dimly 
visible in the faint grey light. : ae “s 

‘““Teonore |” se 

A voice at the door was calling her name, and then 
came a hurried knock. 

‘© What is it?” she exclaimed, becoming aware that it 
was her father who called, and speaking with a quick 
thrill of terror. 

‘Your mother is ill,” he replied. 
as you can, and come to her.” 

There swept through the brain of Leonore one of those 
dim, marvellous flashes of memory—if memory it be— 
which are sudden and evanescent as lightning gleams, and 
almost seem to make the belief in a former and forgotten 
state of existance a possible thing to us—a vague, mo- 
mentary impression of having somewhere and at some 
time felt, or acted, or suffered exactly in the same way 
as now. ; 

For an instant she seemed half stunned ; then, spring- 
ing up, she attired herself with wild haste, though ber 
hands were shaking. 

Mrs. Bernays lay with a strange rigid look on her face, 
in the mingled lamplight and dawn ; it wore an awful 
livid pallor, which Leonore had never before seen ; the 
large eyes looked fixed, and dim, and unseeing, and there 
was a cold purple tinge about the otherwise colourless 
lips. 
note knew well that she was gazing on that face for 
the last time in life. Her own, nearly as pale, dropped 
beside it, and a low, wailing cry broke from her lips. 

‘¢ Mother ! oh, my mother !” 

A little light came into the dim cyos as they turned 
slowly on the half-fainting girl, ind the stiffening lips 


“Dress as quickly 


murmuréd, almost inarticulately; the last words they 


would evér speak Gnearth:— eos ais 
_“God—bless you; darling—love your fatlor—be as 
goed a daughter to lim—as you have’ beens+to me—pros 
mide 


| sobbing winds, and chill, drifting rain. 


‘as it was your mother’s native tongue. 
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But what the mother would have had her?promise was 
lost in the death struggle. : 

Walter Bernays made loud and rather sentimental 
lamentations over his dead wife, bemoaned his cruel fate 
in losing her almost in the hour of their happy reunion, 
and attempted some very common-place consolation to 
Leonore, which was like offering husks to a starving man. 
She would have given worlds to be alone with her great 
grief ; but there was her father to be talked to, and the 
pitiless routine of every-day life—how small and empty it 
seemed now—to go through. From time to time she 
would creep into the darkened room where her mother 
lay in her marble sleep, and nestle her cheek to the cold 


| forehead, and speak to her through fast falling tears— 


speak in low, soft love words, as if she thought the dead 
chal hear, and the still lips angwer. She felt less lonely 
en. 


But very soon the dear familiar face. was hidden away 
under the coffin-lid, and the sl Fe). er laid to rest, not 
under the myrtles and olives of her own fair land, but in 
the quietest and leafiest nook of a pretty English ceme- 
tery, where over her oné fraik white rose drooped its 
fading leaves like tears, and the low winds whispered all 
day with the willow boughs. ~ 


‘¢Teonore, I think it is time you and I had alittle talk 
together.” 

Tt was the day after the funeral; a day of wailing, 
Leonore sat 
drearily by the window, her hands, so busy once, so list- 
less now, lying folded in her lap, and the tears creeping 
slowly into her eyes, as she pictured the rain beating, 
beating ever on the sodden mound where her mother lay. 
It seemed to her that it would not have been so hard to 
leave her there in the spring sunshine, when the air 
was glad with bird-songs and the earth was 
sweet with violets; but now to think of her lying 
all alone, with the sad autumn winds and rains and the 
dying leaves about her! And Leonore wept in the weak- 
ness of her fond human love, knowing, yet not realising 
to her comfort, that her mother was not there, ‘but 
risen.” 

She turned at the sound of her father’s voice, and con- 
trolled, by a strong effort, the tears which she already 
fancied were beginning to annoy him. 

‘‘That’s right, my dear, you really must not fret any 
more for your poor mother ; if you do, you will make 
yourself ill, and perhaps spoil your beautiful eyes. Of 
course her sudden death was a dreadful blow to me, you 
cannot fail to see that ; but I feel now that it is my duty 
to be resigned. And I’m sure it must have been a happy 


release for her, poor thing. Now, Leo—a queer name, by- - 


the-bye, for a young lady—I wish to talk to you a little.” 
<‘T am ready, father,” she answered, wearily. 

“¢You have received a good education, have you not, 
my dear? I want you to tell me what accomplishments 
you possess ; because, you see, I have yet to learn nearly 
everything concerning you.” 

‘¢Yes. I can sing and play—” 

‘Well? he questioned, interrupting her, with some 
eagerness. 

“T think so,” she returned, quietly. ‘For the last 
year I have been giving lessons in music, and also in 
Italian ; and I believe I have satisfied the friends of all 
my pupils.” 

‘¢T have no doubt you thoroughly understand Italian, 
Can you speak 
French? If you can, answer me in that language. I 
should like to hear if your accent is good.” 

<< Oui, mon pére, je le parle.” 

‘That will do. Now, can you dance ?” 

“A little, not much. I have mixed very little in 
society.” 

“But that is a most important accomplishment, Leo- 
nore ; you, with your perfect figure, should be a match- 
less dancer—float round a ballroom like a sylph ; and I 
intend you shall do soone of these days. Do you know 
anything of German ?” ; 

‘¢ Scarcely a word.” 

‘Well now, my dear, I have set my heart on seeing 
you a most accomplished young lady, as accomplished as 
you are lovely, and that is saying a great deal. I wish 
you to spend a year at a good school in Brussels to finish 
your education, and I desire that you will spare no pains 
to perfect yourself in music and dancing.” 

Leonore gazed at her father with astonished eyes. 

“¢ But—but—” she hesitated, ‘‘ don’t you think it will 
be too expensive for—” 

‘¢ For my slender resources? Don’t troub] 
about that, child. Leave it to me. You "a ere 
eighteen, I think ?” 

“‘ Just eighteen.” 

‘¢Then you can afford a year in which to complete your 
education.” = 

‘< You wish me to be a govern : 
zietanosticucd! 8s ess, father, do you not? 

‘* A governess! Bah! Do you think Nature gave you 
such bewitching beauty without intending ae fouthe 
Ee ee than a governess?) No; I have very 

ifferen ans for you. i 
— eR tifal » y Child, do you ino you are 

Yes, she knew that by the sweet face that met her in 
the looking-glass, by the fondly admiring glances and 
half-spoken words of the mother she had lost, by the bold 
pursuing stare, and very audible, if not very gentleman- 
like praises of fashionable-looking men who passed her in 
the street. She knew it well; but her father’s words 
brought the hot blood into her cheek as if a stranger had 
spoken them. And in truth he was little else. 

‘You have your mother’s features,” he added, ‘‘ and 
her magnificent eyes ; but you are very much fairer than 
she ever was. I think you have my complexion ; and your 
hair is a very dark chestnut—not black, like hers, I 
prefer yours, By the way,” he exclaimed, suddenly, 
“Shave you a lover, Led ?” 

‘'Thave not,” she anawered, coldly. 

_ “That is surprising)” said he, with & laugh } but, for 
Some réaton of other; her reply appeated to pita hitt 
inimietias watisPaation, 
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ql’ is not good for man to be alone.” So says 


the Divine Book whose words come home 
to every believing heart with living truth, 
because they are the words of Him who is 
himself the Truth and the Life. 

We are so constituted that very few of 
us can be happy without some friend who feels for and 
with us, who bears with our faults and rejoices with our 
joy ; some second self who lessens our griefs and heightens 
our pleasures by sharing them. But more than this. 
We are so constituted, so formed for friendship and com- 
panionship, that all that is best and noblest in our natures 
cannot be fully developed without the presence of love, 
in some form or other, either given or received. 

As certainly and inevitably as plants supplied with an 
insufficient quantity of light and air droop and pine away, 
and, if deprived of them altogether, die—so surely do the 
better feelings fade and wither without love, which is to 
the heart what dew and sunshine are to the flower. As 
surely as the muscles of the body become enfeebled for 
want of exercise, so does the heart in which the emotions 
have never been stirred. 

The mischief is certain, though it takes many different 
forms. In some the feelings become numbed and torpid 
at first, and finally perish altogether, in that living death 
to which there comes no resurrection on this side the 
grave but through the power of love. Or else the mind 
becomes unnaturally gensitive ; the tender fibres of the 
heart are overstrained in the efforts to reach and clasp 
the love and happiness which have been denied them, and 
the feelings become only too quick and sensitive. Or, 
last, and most mournful state of all, the character be- 
comes embittered, and the poor distorted heart jests at 
the feelings and disbelieves in the love it has never felt. 

“Solitude is sweet.” Ah, yes! ‘* with some beloved 
companion to whom we can turn and say, how sweet is 
solitude !” 

Must it not then follow that in that mysterious and 
complex union in which soul, body, mind, and heart are 
so closely involved and sheathed together, that it is im- 
possible to say where one ends and the other begins— 
must it not follow that if the nobler part of the man, the 
heart, is inactive or oppressed, the intellect must suffer 
in proportion ? If true art be—which it is—the product 
of heart and intellect at the highest stretch of power and 
sublimity of which each is capable, must not the artist 
who uses his brain alone be crippled of half his strength ? 

How deeply we feel this truth in studying the life and 
works of Michael Angelo. Through more than sixty 
years of a joyless life he had worked on alone, reserved, 
proud, sareastic, unloved ; working, with all the enthu- 
siasm of- genius at the cold marble from which he, lke 
Pygmalion, could awake no answering glow of life and 
love, trying in vain to stifle the bitter thongbt that there 
was no loved one near to whom he could turn in his lone- 
liness, and say, ‘‘ How sweet is solitude—with thee !” 

As the gaunt, spare man—he of the furrowed brow and 
face seamed with ities of pain—wended his solitary way 
through the crowded thoroughfares of Rome (gazed after 
by-all with admiration, by none with love), he must have 
almost envied (if such a mind as his could have felt envy) 
the young Raphael, as he passed him in the radiance of 
his immortal youth and beauty—for he died when both 
were in their prime—with his velyet cap stuck jauntily 
on his flowing hair, and attended by a train of fifty 
artists, proud of following him, and hanging on every 
word that fell from his lips, as he turned to each with his 
own sunny smile. 

Michael Angelo went back to his lonely atelier; while 
Raphael entered the halls of the Vatican, to spend the 
hours amid the flash of wit and sparkle of crystal goblets 
filled with the rich wine of the South, caressed by Pope 
and Cardinals, smiled at and flattered by all. Or be left 
the banqueting hall to dream away the dim fragrant 
hours of an Italian evening by the side of the languid- 
eyed Fornarina—loving, lovely, and beloved. 

Can we wonder at the difference between the works of 
the two men—between the fortunate and the unfortunate, 
the happy and the unhappy? Raphael’s pictures are 
flooded with sunshine and colour—was not his life rich 
with both? While majestic, noble, grim with the energy 
of pain, or pathetic with the languor of suffering, like the 
Mind from which they sprang, are the works of Michael 
Angelo. They have all the beauty of power, little of the 
power of beauty. In order to create loveliness, love, of 
which it is the offspring and emanation, must be present. 

But the love and sympathy so long deferred were at 
length granted to the great artist. When more than 
sixty years old he, for the first time, met Vittoria 
Colonna, then a widow of nearly fifty years of age, anda 
friendship sprang up between them which, for the seven 
years it lasted, was the blessing and happiness of his life. 

Vittoria belonged to the old princely family of Colonna. 
The eldest daughter of Fabrizio Colonna and Agnes de 

ontefeltre, daughter of the Duke d@’Urbino, she was 

orn in 1490, in the picturesque little walled town of 

Tarino, which still crowns one of the hills above the 

Ovely Lake of Albano, and isin possession of the Colonna 
family to this day. She was betrothed, as was the cus- 
tom in those “good old times,” at the early age of five, 

© Ferdinand d’Avalos, a child of her own age, eldest son 
of the Neapolitan Marquis di Pescara, and, fortunately 
for herself, poor child, and for her future character and 

Isposition, sent away from the midst of the wild free- 

Ooting life led by her father ‘“‘and all his clan” to the 
Care of the Duchess di Francayilla, the widowed sister of 

ler future husband, by whom, in the Duchess’s court in 

@ Island of Ischia, the little betrothed pair wero 
Slucated together. 
toostanss d’Avalos was 8 woman in oyery way fitted for 

® trust placed in her, Noblo-minded, prudent, and 
Shergetio, and with literary tastes rare in women in those 

Mes; she was one of the mésé celebrated princegges of 
day, On the death of her father, the Marquis. of 
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child, she assumed the whole management of the family 
affairs and property (no easy task in those lawless times), 
as well as the education of the little marquis and his 
future bride; and so highly was she esteemed for her 
straightforwardness and prudence, that King Ferdinand 
of Naples made her sole governor of Ischia, one of the 
most important keys of his kingdom. 

Such was the woman into whose hands our heroine was 
confided at an age when the character is like wax, to be 
moulded into any form the teacher may please. Instead 
of the fierce lawless society of her father’s mountain 
stronghold, Vittoria had the loving care and the good 
example of a superior woman, and the companionship of 
a playmate to whom she was one day to be united, and 
this amidst the perfume of the orange-groves, the rustle 
of the olive-woods, and the ripple of the blue waves on 
the beach of lovely Ischia, the gem of the Bay of Naples. 

At last, when both were in their nineteenth year, the 
young couple were married (with gorgeous festivity and 
pomp, we may be certain), and spent two years together 
in happy Ischia. Everything combined to make their 
union a blissful one; both young, rich, of noble birth, 
handsome (every poet of the day extols Vittoria’s remark- 
able beauty, her regular features and golden hair—chiome 
dor lucide e terse, the poet Galeazzo da Tarsia calls them— 
ani sharing every feeling and pursuit together since in- 
fancy, everything seemed to augur a long and happy 
union. But in those agitated times war was the natural 
and almost sole occupation of every man of noble birth, 
and so, according to the usual custom, the Marquis di 
Pescara set off for the wars, leaving his young wife to 
occupy the weary hours till his return in educating the 
little Marquis del Vasto (her husband's cousin), on whom, 
as the young couple were childless, she lavished all a 
mother’s tenderness and care. Del Vastohad been sent from 
heme (like many another boy before and since) as incorrigt- 
ble, as incurably wildand bad tempered ; but the gentle Vit- 
toria, it seems, must have adopted a better system with 
him than the home one, for he turned out a comfort to 
her and an honour to his country, and one of the most 
accomplished young nobles of his day. 

The Marquis di Pescara was engaged—with the excep- 
tion of a few flying visits to his wife at Ischia—entirely 
in fighting under the banner of Charles V. against the 
liberties of his own country—patriotism seems to haye 
been a feeling unknown in Italy in the sixteenth century ! 
—until his death at Milan in 1525. On finding his end 
approaching, he sent to Ischia for his wife, but he died 
before she reached Milan. 

His death was undoubtedly a great shock to Vittoria. 
She refused many brilliant offers of marriage, and devoted 
the rest of her life to quiet literary pursuits and the 
writing of sonnets in memory of him and on religious 
subjects. Through these sonnets (circulated through the 
length and breadth of Italy as soon as written) she be- 
came celebrated and the intimate friend of the greatest 
men of the age, whom she liked to assemble round her, 
and by whom she was as much respected as admired, for 
her perfect regularity of conduct, purity and nobility of 
mind, and constant endeavours to act as peacemaker 
between the rival factions into which Italy was torn, and 
which she deeply lamented. 

It is now time to examine her title te the high rank as 
a poetess she held in her own day, and eyen now holds in 
Italy. We confess we do not think her sonnets justify 
her claim to it. Of the 134 dedicated to the memory of 
her husband, only two or three, in our opinion, possess 
poetical beauty in its highest sense. Polished, pretty, 
correct—very correct—they have a terrible want of na- 
tural, spontaneous, warm feeling of anysort ; and we think 
this can easily be accounted for by the simple fact that 
they came more from the head than from the heart of their 
authoress. We do not believe that a woman like Vittoria 
Colonna could have felt such passionate attachment for 
the very ordinary and extremely unworthy young marquis 
she had married. History proves him ‘to haye been 
cruel, treacherous, and dishonourable to a frightiy degree 
in his dealings with both friends and foes; and we imagine 
his wife’s poems refer more to feelings she would have 
wished to have had, or fancied she had, than to what she 
really felt when they were written. 

It is far otherwise, however, with her religious poems : 
there she was in earnest, and we feel the difference at once. 
They are simple, warm, and natural. But what strikes 
an English reader most in them is the rare mention of 
doctrines peculiar to the Church of Rome ; with a few 
exceptions, they might have been written by a Protestant 
in the nineteenth century—they show Vittoria Colonna 
to have been a Protestant in everything but the name. 

We give the following extracts as proofs of this :— 


Confiding in His just and gentle sway, 

We should not dare, like Adam and his wife, 
On other backs our proper blame to lay ; 

But with new kindled hope and unfeigned grief, 
Passing by priestly robes, lay bare within 
To Him above the secret of our sin. 


And again :— 


He who hath fixed on Christ alone his eyes, 

Not he who best hath understood, or read 

Most earthly volumes, shall Heaven’s bliss attain. 
For not on paper did he write his law, 

But printed it on expurgated hearts, 

Stamped with the fire of Jesus’ holy love. 


The following is one of the best of the sonnets 
addressed to her husband :— 


Like to a hungry nestling bird, that hears 
An1 sees the fluttering of his mother’s wings 
Bearing him food, whence loving what she brings, 
And her no less, a joyful mien he wears, 
And struggles in the nest, and vainly stirs, 
Wishful to follow her free wanderings, 
And thanks her in such fashion, while he sings, 
Phat the free yoice beyond his strength appears | 
So I, whene’er the warm and living glow 
Of him, my stn divine, that feeds my heart, 
Shines irighter than its wont, take up the pen, 
Urged by the force of my deep love} tnd zo, 
Dnconscious of the words tinkempt by art, 
- i writs bis praises o'er and o'ef agin: . 
ti Ged wher Vittorlé Ged tH the Berit Of hey fants 


oa Tee 


— 
that she went to Rome, where she met Michael Angelo for 
the first time in 1537, and became to him the sympathiz- 
ing friend he so much stood in need of. The record of 
their friendship is amongst the most delightful in the 
annals of biography—one of the bright spots that the 
mind loves to dwell upon amidst the darkness of the 
middie ages, and the wickedness of the Papal Court. 
Without the friendship of Vittoria Colonna we should 
never have known Michael Angelo as he really was. We 
should have only looked upon him as the unrivalled 
sculptor, the great painter of the Sistine Chapel, the 
matchless architect of St. Peter’s. We should have ad- 
mired him as the genius—not loved him as the man. 
For there is something in genius when it reaches such a 
height of cold sublimity as it did in him that repels as 
much as it attracts the worshipper—we feel our own in- 
significance too keenly in the presence of such greatness. 
Men of genius stand so high above us that we cannot 
touch them and feel that they are of the same flesh and 
blood as ourselves ; but once let them open their great 
hearts to us, and show us that they feel and suffer as we 
do, and that ‘‘touch of nature” which ‘‘makes the whole 
world kin” draws us nearer and ever nearer to them. 

It is thus we feel with Michael Angelo. His poems 
came straight from his heart, and consequently reach 
straight to the hearts of his readers. Without stopping 
now to inquire what was the nature of his feelings to- 
wards Vittoria Colonna (as who could venture to decide 
positively from the scanty information we possess ?) at 
any rate, whether it was love or friendship, it was sin- 
cere. His sonnets to her have all the natural warmth 
and earnestness that are so fatally wanting in hers to her 
husband. They are not cold, cut and polished, as the 
diamonds she wore, like hers ; they have the true ring of 
the metal that must first run molten hot from the furnace 
before it can be moulded into form. 


TF WE KNEW. 
By Mrs. Mary E. DODGE. 


F we knew from the first what the years were to, bring, 
Would we ever be able to frolic and sing ? 

As the future approached with its banners upraised, 
Would we hail it with courage and cry, * God be praised |” 
If it held up before us one signal of woe, sok 
Though joys by the thousand were shining beloyy ? 
Could we welcome the pleasures, the loves, and the gains 
If we saw all the sorrows and partings and pains? ~ 
Or, if care-laden pennons for many a day 
Hung dark ’gainst the splendour of joys far away, 
Would we patiently whisper, ‘‘ Thy. will, Lord, be done,’ 
As the tardy procession came silently on? ~ i 


Would we strive if success were not close to the front, 
If before the reward stalked the toil and the brunt? 
Would we study and delve if the best were not hid, 
Or take any joy in the work if we did? 

Would not day-by-day effort and yearning appal, 

If our qestioning hearts saw the end of it all? 


If we knew! If we knew! But we never can know— 
And, though restless and puzzled, I’m glad it is so. 
There’s a pleasure in striving the curtain to lift, 

But may God in his mercy deny us the gift | 

"Tis enough that his love all our limits hath planned, 
And the wonderful Now cometh fresh from his hand. 


Hane Erployments and Embellishments, 


ee 
HANGING BASKETS: 


SHIHERE are various ways of making these 
pretty decorations for the home. ‘The most 
Exe 4 «laborate are made by taking a wooden bowl 
ae of any suitable size, say from eight to twelve 
ces inches in diameter, and tacking on it suit- 
ably-crooked branches or roots of trees—preferably the 
grape-vine—cut into suitable lengths, making the handles 
of smaller stems entwined together. The vine stems 
should have all the loose bark peeled off, but ‘some 
portion of the closer or inner bark should be left on, so 
as to give some variety of colour to the stems. Before 
putting on the stems the bowl should be stained or 
painted some shade of brown, and when all is finished it 
should be varnished over with copal varnish. i 
A good stain for the bowl can be made by dissolving 
two or three ounces of asphaltum in spirits of turpentine. 
The bowl, after being stained, may be covered with the 
soales of the lafge pine cones, tacking them on with 
upholsteror’s tacks tho hole for the tack in each scale 
must bo bored with a bradaw}, otherwise they are apt te 
split, THe edales ehould brealt joints Being Dye gag 
eimilat way to alates on a sou and efter it is finished 
oul ig Yarn Llu Ur epee heiig ie Peek Peat ae 
as ash aay te te fake pleted of cat; mtple; latch, xi 
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other suituable wood with the bark on, in lengths of eight, 
ten, twelve, or more inches, and about an inch in diame- 
ter, boring a gimlet-hole about an inch from the end of 
each stick, then building them up in primitive log-house 
fashion, passing a wire with a loop on the upper end 
through the holes at each corner and bending it up on the 
bottom stick. A piece of board of suitable size and thick- 
ness is then inserted for a bottom in the space between 
the second and third sticks; the remaining interstices 
between them can be filled up with moss; or, if that is 
not desirable, the ends of each stick can be notched out 
sufficiently to let them touch each other. The best mode 
of hanging such a basket is by means of small jack-chains 
(to be bought by the yard at the ironmonger’s), hooked at 
one end to the eye or loop on the end of the wires at each 
corner, the other ends being hooked on to a common 
central ring. 

For a very small basket, a cocoa-nut shell with about 
one-third of its length cut off and suspended by coloured 
picture cord is very pretty, especially if one can be got 
with the husk on. It can easily be cut with a good sharp 
saw. When one with the husk on is used, the stem end 
is the part to be sawn off and thrown away. 


In preparing the baskets for the plants, first place some | 


pieces of charcoal, broken to about the size of filberts or 
hazel-nuts, in the bottom of the basket, and on it a small 
piece of coarse sponge, when fill up with soil suit- 
able for the plants. The charcoal and the sponge do 
away with the necessity of boring a hole in the bowl for 


the purpose of drainage—the one absorbing the extra | 
moisture, and the other acting as a purifier as well as an | 


absorbent. 


SAK.“N 
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phrases. When little Laura Fly exclaims, with enthu- 
siasm, that something is ‘‘ divine,” I know that it may be 
a sunset or a scalloped oyster. That is to say, that the 
word has no especial significance. And when my cousin 
Prudence says that somebody is in his or her early prime 
I know that he or she is no longer thirty. 

I say that Claude is not an elderly man, and he has 
long been known to us all as a lover of Aurelia. It 
seemed to be so natural and delightful that so noble a 
youth should marry so fair a maid that we all wondered 
why we did not hear of their betrothal. They were con- 
stantly together. There seemed to be the best under- 
standing. But nothing happened. I don’t pretend to 
comprehend it, but I cannot be mistaken in supposing 
that they were much interested in each other—as we 
gently say when two human beings are exalted by mutual 
love. There was no apparent alienation, and the gossips 
were in despair. But the Claudes and Auurelias always 
know how to deal with Mrs. Grundy, and their inscrutable 
good nature baffled her as effectually as a smooth cliff 
would bafile a fish who might wish to ascend. It was 


| ludicrously impossible for Mrs, Grundy to ascertain any- 


thing whatever. : 
At last that worthy woman was confounded by hearing 
that Claude was engaged to Strabisma. And it was cer- 
tainly a little shocking to everybody who, with me and 
the other loitering spectators of the pleasant game, had 
been dreaming dreams. You probably saw the account 
of the wedding, at which I did not see you; and the 
happy pair are now comfortably established, and_the 
neatest coupé which you meet in the park is Mrs. Stra- 
bisma’s, Ah, me! what a curious flower the orange 
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Billigart Vectures, 
(A Second Series of Letters by “The Old Grumbler.”’) 


—— 


J.—OF CERTAIN BIRDS. 

Y DEAR JEROME,—As I was coming, thought- 
fully, a few days ago, out of a certain house 
which is very familiar to you, I met my friend 
Mr. Pry, who smiled as usual, and said, 
‘Well?’ What mere lay-figures words are! 

That little monosyllable was draped by the tone and look 

and gesture of Mr. Pry into a most significant question, 

and I stopped and looked at him before I began to an- 

Swer it. 

** Are you disappointed ?” sk x 

cars Gemae pS 2 ed ?” he asked, before I spoke. 

= a SSRIS wife.” 

ti made no answer, and, slipping his arm into mine 

Mr. Pry walked on with me, and fier gata — : 
ConA man can’t wait for ever, I suppose, and a bird in 

the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Claude, you will remember, is certainly not an elderly 
man. Indeed, he js in what my cousin Prudence calls 
‘his early prime,” which, I find, is a kind of shifting 
season—a kind of movable feast in a man’s life. Youth 
is the most elusive of qualities, and the most capricious. 


Washington Irving was never old ; and if Counsellor Grim | 


—whom Mr. Choate said he should be always glad to 
meet—in a procession, was very young, I don’t believe 
anybody living remembers it. 
what Mr. Pry calls considerable spare time before sixty. 


member, who wrote essays upon the Constitution at twelve 
and were never known to kick foot-ball. I recall some of 
them. Their hair fell off at twenty-five, and they were 
bald grandfathers at forty. You must know something 
about people before you can understand the force of their 


Yet the counsellor has | 
2 | reason. It is earthly, not heavenly wisdom ; and there- 
There are certain so-called boys at school whom we all re- | 


it, and that is the end of it. It will not feed you to- 
morrow. But the nightingales sing all night long, and 
to-morrow night, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. It is 
an exquisite delight for ever renewed. Do you prefer 
the taste of the woodcock for the moment, or the song of 
the nightingale all summer long? The food tickles your 
palate ; the melody cheers your soul. Is the bird in the 
hand worth two in the bush? Yes, for eating, but for 
nothing else. 

Or, you catch one wood-thrush, and two escape you. 
You hang your captive in your sitting-room, and tempt 
him with sugar and canary seed. But he does not sing. 
He pines and pines, and his silence is infinitely pathetic. 
Out in the thicket his mates are singing and singing, and 
the woods ring with melody. Is the bird in your hand 
worth two in the bush? Not unless you can eat him. Or 
try the proverb in Claude’s own case. He despairs of 
winning Aurelia, and, wishing to be ‘‘ settled,” he marries 
Strabisma. It is an injustice to her in the beginning, and 
it will become constantly worse before the end. He will 
be ungenerous and unkind, for his self-respect is injured, 
and his character and life will suffer. He will have a 
fine house, and a mannerly wife will charm his guests, 
and there will be dinners and balls, and there will be also 
parties of gentlemen to drink and smoke. But he will 
become steadily used to a lower standard ; the bloom and 
richness of his life will fade, and the ideal gradually dis- 
appear. He will have the bird in the hand, but will it be 
worth those in the bush, the constant inspiration, the 
noble idea of Aurelia, which would have purified his life 
and refined his character, and made him a man whom we 
could not half pity, half despise, as [ fear we do now ? 


y 
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INTERIOR OF A PRIVATE APARTMENT, JAVA. 


blossom is! It may be made to bloom more freshly 
every year, and to fill the largest home with its exquisite 
fragrance, as if the house were a hanging garden of Per- 
sepolis ; or if may wither in a month, and give the home 
the semblance of a tomb. My cousin Prudence says it 
all depends upon its springing from the heart, and that 
if it is only fastened to the head it is sure to 
wither. k 

Peter Panl Pry remarked, as I have told you, when I 
left Claude’s bride, that a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. I suppose he meant that it is better to marry 
Strabisma than merely to love Aurelia, with a doubtful 
matrimonial issue. But when he left me, and I walked 
home to my rooms, [ thought that at last I possibly 
comprehended why Aurelia had not married him. May 
it not have been that, notwithstanding her regard for 
him, she saw that he really believed what Mr. Pry said— 
that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush—and 
she felt that she could not safely marry a man who could 
marry Strabisma ? 

I suppose that Claude married Strabisma because he felt 
that Aurelia would not marry him, not because he had 
ceased to love her. His action belonged to the sphere of 
the proverb that Mr. Pry quoted. It is not a lofty 
sphere, my dear Jerome. It is that of the Poor Richard 
wisdom, and very poor wisdom it is. It is the wisdom of 
the senses—of eating and drinking, of getting and giving, 
of the huckster and the pedlar—not of men and women. 
There is a whole class of proverbs which embody this 
mean wisdom. It is what the metaphysicians would call 
the wisdom of the understanding, and not that of the 


fore it cannot properly be called wisdom, because man 
does not live by bread alone, but also by the Divine 
Word. Try the proverb literally, and see what you can 
make of it. Here isa bird in your hand; it is a wood- 
cock. There are two in the bush; they are nightingales. 
You may eat your woodcock, and it is gone, You swallow 


For that is the difference, dear Jerome ! the bird in the 
hand is the gross, actual use, the material value; the 
birds in the bush are the lures and lights of the imagina- 
tion, of hope and faith. How many of the noblest lives 
have been tributes to the superiority of the unattainable 
bird in the bush! How many of the finest deeds have 
been inspired by a devotion which was never rewarded 
except by the better daring to which it was impelled.— 
Yours, dear Jerome, ; 


AN Otp Bacuetor. 
Essnys amd Shetches. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


By Jenny June. 


Mersenne 1s undoubtedly the most important act of 
our lives, to men as well as women; and this, not 
because affection is the “‘ whole existence,” in the sense 
in which the poet meant it, of either one or the other, 


| but because the consequences are far-reaching ; because 
it not only affects powerfully our own characters and 


destiny, but calls into existence other individualities, and 
through them operates upon mankind at large, for good 
or for evil. 

Moreover, marriage is for life, and therefore requires 
qualities that will grow better with age and use, that can 
stand the friction and hard usage to which circumstances 
are certain to subject them. One can endure ignorance, 
or silliness, or stupidity, or bad temper, or fault-finding, 
or assumption, or conceit, for a day; but who would 


_ The first qualification for marriage is health. This is 
indispensable, not only because health and strength are 
required, and should be brought to the performance of 
new duties, but because it is a positive crime to per- 
petuate disease, 


| want to live with them for all time ? 
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The second qualification is self-reliance. No woman is 
fit to be a wife until she has discovered that she can take 
care of herself ; a mere hanger-on is forced into a condi- 
tion of dependence, and remains there; she is not the 
companion or equal of any man—she cannot fill in her 
department the place that he does in his. She ought not 
to be a mother, because she cannot properly rear, or, in 
case of an emergency, provide for her children. More- 
over, sbe is tempted to act a falsehood, and marry a man 
she does not love, by the necessity of resorting to mar- 
riage as a means of obtaining a livelihood. 

The third qualification for mariage is judgment, to dis- 
cover and properly estimate those qualities and condi- 
tions which offer the surest basis for happiness in married 
life. 

Poetry and romance have done so much to unsettle the 
ideas of girls, and boys too, on this point, that it is 
almost impossible to make them believe that reason or 
common sense can or should be exercised in regard to it. 


T know not, I care not, if guilt’s in that heart ; 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 


This poetical fiction of Moore’s, and kindred rhap- 
sodies, have done more to corrupt youthful ideas, and 
afford an excuse for wilful disobedience and the indul- 
gence of morbid sentiment, than any direct effort which 
could have been made for that object. 

Love, according to poets and novelists, is a plant of 
such eccentric, and altogether irresponsible growth, as 
renders it entirely independent of, and not to be judged 
or acted upon by ordinary rules. If it takes poisonous 
form, men and women must eat the poison, and die ; if it 
blesses, we may enjoy the bloom and the fragrance. Such 
a theory of love is in accordance with the fantastic 
imaginings of uncontrolled and undisciplined minds, but 
is absurd as entering into and forming part of the regular 
system of Divine providence. Love is undoubtedly to the 
emotional world what sunshine is to the natural world— 
its vitalising influence. But it is to be guided, controlled, 
directed to the proper objects, and may even be cultivated 
in the right direction. 

The possession and exercise of judgment saves us from 
the commission of hasty acts of folly, which often result 
in deep distress and humiliation, if not in life-long regret ; 
and why should it not be called upon to aid us in the 
most important act of our lives, as wel] as in the trivial 
affairs of every day? It would be well for all young 
people to remember this and refuse at once to prosecute 
any affair of the heart which the judgment does not 
sanction. 

The fourth qualification for marriage, not by any means 
fourth in importance, is truth. There is no vice that so 
utterly sinks one person in the estimation of another as 
the discovery of insincerity and falsehood. One can for- 
give almost anything if it is redeemed by openness, 
honesty, sincerity, and truthfulness. The intimacy of 
married life, the unity of interests, the necessity for per- 
fecting that basis of respect which offers the best security 
to permanence of affection, renders truth and_ candour of 
the highest value as qualities in wife or husband. One 
desires, above all things, that the person who is nearest 
and dearest to us should be one upon whom we can im- 
plicitly rely, whose loyalty will be unstained, whose word 
will be unquestioned, whose character and conduct will 
be free from the meanness, the pettiness, the cowardice 
of lying and evasion. The temptation to deception is 
strong during the first years of married live, in order to 
keep up the illusions which it is felt on both sides have 
surrounded the previous intercourse, and because there 
is a lack of knowledge on the part of all men of all 
women, and vice versa, which places them at the outset at 
the greatest possible disadvantage in their new relations. 

The wife, for instance, has been taught that certain 
things are wrong, and certain things are right ; and she 
intends to square her husband by her rule, and make him 
the reflex of her father, her brother, or somebody else’s 
husband, whom she has set up for a model. 

Her husband, on the contrary, has been brought up 
with very stringent notions as to what it is right for 
women to do, but very lax ideas concerning men, and he 
is probably as unlike as possible this ideal man whom he 
is to imitate. To save trouble, therefore, and as a con- 
cession to her ignorance, he commences a system of falsi- 
fying and petty deception, and she of fretting and fault- 
finding, until confidence and affection are both shaken, 
and the charm and brightness seem to have been taken 
out of life. 

All this might have been spared if there had been 
perfect truthfulness on both sides from the beginning, 
and that spirit of mutual consideration and forbearance 
which constitutes the fifth and necessary qualification for 
married life. 

It is a mistake, which most young people make, to 
expect the best which marriage can give them in the 
“honeymoon,” or within the first few months of their 
matrimonial existence. What does not come to them 
then of sympathy, trust, consideration, kindness, and 
loving forbearance, can hardly be expected, they imagine, 
to develope, itself afterwards. Never was there greater 
error. The best proof of the Divine character of the 
institution of marriage, is the fact that living together in 
this relation improves and ennobles both men and women, 
if there is any good material in them to work upon, and 
Often lifts them right out of the selfishness which marked 

eir first desire for and enjoyment of each other’s 
Society. Time, and especially the development of the 
truest and purest form of affection—the parental— 
transforms the thoughtless woman and the self-assertive 
Man into the thoughtful, tender, self-sacrificing wife and 
mother, husband and father, who, looking back upon the 

rst years of doubtful happiness, find nothing in them to 
tompare with the more perfect fruition which experience 
and the education of lives devoted to care for others 
ave brought them. 
. The sixth and last special qualification for marriage is 
mdustry. There is no position in life that relieves men or 
Women from the necessity for active exertion ; and there 
18 no condition of body or mind so hopeless as that of indo- 
ence. The active worker is saved from a thousand 
temptations that beset idleness, and is always more or 
€ss ennobled by labour, no matter what the character of 


it may be. Idle men are less common in this country 
than idle women, because, in one case, it is considered 
discreditable—in the other, a sort of badge of honour ; 
but, practically, in both cases it is hurtful to mind and 
body. 

All, however, that marriage requires, may be summed 
up in one word : willingness to do one’s whole duty, as 
soon as we find out what that duty is. This is, in 
reality, the key-note to a useful and happy life, married 
or single ; and, when children are born and educated to 
consider duty the first object of existence instead of selfish 
gratification, we shall hear very little of social evils or the 
disorders incident to married life, for each one will think 
of others before himself, and, with less of natural passion 
and appetite to combat, will learn to distinguish between 
the true and the false, and find inclination walking hand 
in hand with the dictates of reason and conscience. 


HER MESSAGE. 


OW, while the mellow crescent, dreamy-beamed, 
Saddens the stillness of this lonely land, 
I, friend, whose latest earthly day has gleamed, 
Murmur a message, clasping thy true hand. 


Tell him, when you twain hereafter meet, 
How stubbornly I have hoped on, and heard 
In every sound the sound of his loved feet— 
His voice in every breeze and stream and bird ! 


Tell him how all my dreary life has grown 

A yearning deeply passionate, though dumb, 
Among my dark to-morrows to have known 

A bright to-morrow that has never come ! 


Tell him that I have acted o’er and o’er 
One bitter part since its cold, solemn close ; 
Tell him the fault was neither his the more 
Nor mine the less. Each was to blame, God knows ! 


Yet tell him that my fate was far the worse— 
That I, being woman, must sit calm, and feel 
The heart’s slow breaking, cursed with that great curse, 
Of loving when Hope turns from Love’s appeal ! 
Tell him the man could mix with men, and let 
Strong worldly clamour drown his spirit’s cry ; 
The woman only could regret, regret, 
And, wearied with regretting, yearn to die ! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 


Monge and Mnflles ; 


OR, THE RIGHT OF WOMAN TO MAKE HER- 
SELF RIDICULOUS. 
By (EiitD ZA ARO RAR, 
Author of Little Girls and their Natural Persecutors,” de. 
= er 
THE RIGHT TO ROUGE. 


SHE most beautiful woman I ever knew was an 
old lady of sixty. Her magnificent grey 
hair covered her like a veil, and I remember 
she used to wind it round and round her 
ooneetest head in smooth, heavy coils, which were far 
prettier than any girlish braids or ringlets. And her hair 
was all her own; and all fast to her head, too. She 
had a kind of grand lady manner; a sort of regal way 
with her, which all the tall girls, and short ones too, used 
to envy. There was a look of beauty and harmony about 
the very dresses she wore, and her fine, high-featured 
face, with its intelligent, ever-changing expression, was a 
constant delight to look at. She wasn’t one of your soft, 
purring, sleepy old ladies, either. She was brimming 
over with fun and spirits. She could walk four or five 
miles with the best of us, and her laugh was always the 
merriest and sweetest among US. 
French and German both after she was fifty years old. 
She was a universal favourite with young gentlemen, 
which your blinking, poke-easy, old lady never is, you 
will notice. Her bright, spirited talk used to draw all 
the young folks around her of an evening, for there was 
something singularly youthful about her. But her queenly 
head was wholly innocent of hair-dye, and she never 
made the slightest attempt to look younger than she was. 

This dearly-beloved friend will stand for ever to me as 
my model of old ladies, the ideal figure with which to 
compare all other elderly ladies. One day recently some- 
thing happened which brought back the recollection of 
my friend more vividly than usual. Remembering her 
just as I saw her last, with her clean, pure skin and 
bright grey eyes, naturally made me look at the old 
ladies whom I met, to see if any of them looked at all 
like her. It is a habit we fall into when we are among 
strangers, that of watching the faces to see if they look 
like anybody we know. 

So l watched the elderly ladies. I saw fat, sleepy old 
ladies ; thin, sharp-faced old ladies—sour-faced too, some 
of them were; dull, drab old ladies; highfalutin old ladies 
with little grey curls round their foreheads; chronic-com- 
plaining old ladies, old ladies who snub their husbands, 
first-family old ladies who wear spectacles, and always 
look cross, and finally I met the most outrageous-looking 
old lady I ever saw in my life. She was a woman several 
years past middle life, sallow and skinny-faced and 
wrinkled. Like Ruth in the Bible, she carried a bundle 
on her head, but it was a bundle of hemp, not of wheat. 
The few straggled hairs which Father Time had kindly 
left lingering, were dyed, frizzed, and puffed out round 
her temples, and her knobby cheek-bones were tinged 
with red paint. 

Maybe you saw her for yourself. If you did, first she 
made you laugh, then she made you shudder, then she 
set you to thinking. If, on the other hand, you did not 
see her, I cudgel my tough old brains in vain for a com- 
parison which will tell you what she looked like. To see 
that wrinkled old creature frisking along the street 
befrizzled, bepainted, and beruffled, like an overdone girl 
of twenty, nearly upset my belief in my grandmother. 

The airs of a simpering girl sit ill upon a woman of 
fifty. The forlornest spectacle in this life is an old man 
or an old lady clutching desperately after that youth 
which has already long vanished out of sight. Rouge and 
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hair dye really make elderly people look older, instead of 
younger. At least that is how it seems to me, with my 
recollections of the sweet wise old friend, who was so 
much to me in my younger days. So much, indeed, that 
although my old love-letters were all burnt and forgotten 
ages ago, yet I keep her fresh, sparkling letters to this 
day, and they are as good as new still. 

To be sure it is one of the inalienable rights of a woman, 
old or young, to dress as she pleases. On the whole, 
however, there are graces which look prettier in an elderly 
lady than an imitation of the merely physical graces of 
youth. Powder and paint and hair dye are not exactly 
objects of reverence. But graces of heart, of temper, and 
of intellect are everlasting. 

THE RIGHT TO RUFFLE. 


That is another of woman’s unmistakable rights. She 
can ruffle to the world’s end and back if she chooses. She 
may rufile till she presents the appearance of a pouter 
pigeon, or an old-fashioned frizzly chicken, with the wind 
blowing on it the wrong way. 

T saw a lady who looked like such a ruffled object last 
Sunday, going to church clasping a crimson book of Com- 
mon Prayer in her delicate green kids. She was an indis- 
tinguishable mass of ruffles, from head to foot. I couldn’t 
say whether or not her temper was ruffled too, but I pre- 
sume it was, for it is hard to see how a lady could put 
herself outside of all that puckered alpaca and still pre- 
serve her peace of mind. As the pyramid of puckered 
alpaca went sweeping by in all its glory, a young gentle- 
man who saw it informed me that the lady’s dress, count- 
ing itself and all its flip-flaps and flummeries proper, con- 
sisted of twenty-one different pieces. I didn’t ask him 
how he knew, and he didn’t tell me. 

He also informed me that the lady was a frien] of his, 
that she had made that dress all herself, working on_ it 
after the business of the day, and that it had taken her 
nearly a month to complete it. Again I didn’t ask him 
how he knew, and again he didn’t tell me. But if the 
mighty energies of the gigantic feminine intellect had 
been thus expended on ruffles, a prosy old body would 
naturally fall to wondering how much of that gigantic 
intellect remained to devote to Common Prayer. Also, 
whether the result, after all was finished, was worth a 
month's work, or whether sitting up at nights puzzling 
over puckered alpaca really improved the lady’s looks. 
Whether she would be any happier in Heaven on account 
of having worn that miracle of ruffles at church, and 
whether it instilled any peculiar aroma of grace into her 
Common Prayer. May be it did. At any rate, it is 
certain that if she persists in sitting up nights to make 
ruffles, she will go to Heaven somewhat sooner than she 
would otherwise. 

Nevertheless, a woman has a right to kill herself over 
these mighty and stupendous ruffles if she chooses. A 
wise and witty lady remarks that many a woman has well- 
nigh died of ruffling. Tt is true as gospel. But it is 
women’s rights, bless you! They have a perfect right to 
sacrifice art, literature, science, good health, good taste, 
and good sense to the one mighty necessity of ruffling. 

But it is discouraging to a believer in the exalted 
destiny of the human race, to see a full-grown woman 
making a revolving milliner’s dummy of herself, and a 
dummy on general principles besides. For the young lady 
who sits up nights and makes, by hand, sixteen rufiles, 
each with a bias heading running a different way, being 
so absorbed in ruffles, can’t possibly be much absorbed in 
anything else. If the young gentleman who told me about 
her extraordinary feat of ruffling, should happen to be 
joined matrimonially to the young lady, he will find he 
has married ruffles, and plenty of them. But if he looks 
to find a bright, helpful woman, or a cultivated mind or 
a literary or artistic taste, he will not find any of them. 
He will find—ruflles. 

Not that ruffles, per se, are objectionable. Not at all. 
I believe in following the fashions, and Jike to see them 
change every year. And if I didn’t, I love my own ease 
far too well to adopt the thankless trade of reformer. But 
whenever a fashion taxes woman’s time and nerves like 
the present absurd and worrying system of ruffles, or 
tries women’s soles, like the fashionable boots of now-a- 
days, or puts Mother Nature herself to the blush, by 
increasing a certain part of a lady’s form, and that by no 
means the gracefulest part, to four times its natural size, 
like the dromedary-hump style, then the laws of both 
nature and revelation agree that such a fashion ought to 
be attacked with vigour. 

A friend who sat next the ruffled young lady in church, 
tells me that owing to some mysterious obstruction she 
was totally unable to avail herself of the support of the 
pew-back, but was obliged to sit perched upon the ex- 
treme front edge of the seat during the whole time of 
service ; and that when she dropped her Common Prayer, 
ewing again to some mysterious obstruction, she could not 
possibly stoop to pick it up. ; 

Suppose, now, a sweet, little girl baby should happen 
to be born, with bright eyes and dear little pink hands, 
perfect in every part, except just a great, monstrous, 
hideous hump upon her back, exactly such a beautiful 
hump as women wear now-a-daps, wouldn’t the mon- 
strosity hunters be after her? Wouldn’t the journals be 
commiserating the afflicted parents? But the deformity 
would not be a whit more extraordinary than you can see 
any day by simply putting your head out of the window, 
the only difference being that, in the latter case, the 
afflicted parents, not to say husbands, of the unfortunate 
creatures receive no compensation for the exhibition. 

But let us pause. 

Sometimes, in my better-natured moments, 1 have my 
own private little vision of what the woman of the future 
will be. It is pleasant to fancy a free, healthy, beautiful 
woman, unfettered by the chains which bound down our 
mothers and our grandmothers, working the work which 
pleases best, and, pleasantest fancy of all, getting paid ss 
it. 1 like to fancy how she will look, and what a grand, 
heroic creature she will on oa 

3ut in that great, grand future, Wit" 
aed moments I really believe is Soe ee eae for 
all brave, bright girls, T see no place, no call, anc no hope 
for the woman who turns herself into an animated 


williner’s dummy! 


which in my good- 
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Theatres and Anrnsements, 


—_—<——— 


Rovav ITAUAN OPERA, CovENT-GARDEN.—Saturday, Faust e Margherita. 
Monday, Don Giovanni. Tuesday, La Favorita. Half past Eight. 

HavMARKET.—The Wolf and the Lamb—(At a-Quarter to Eight) The 
Palace of Truth—Uncle’s Will—A Kiss in the Dark. . Seven. 

ApELPHI.—Down in a Balloon—Notre Dame—Quicksilver Dick. Seven. 

Princess’s.—The Wrong Man in the Right Place—Faust and Marguerite— 
The Man in the Moon. Seven, 

QUEEN’s.—Joan of Arc, and other Entertainments. Seven. 

Galety.—Peter the Shipwright—Malala. Seven. - 

OtymPic.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Perfect Love—N ell. Seven. — 

Sr. James’s.—An Unhappy Pair—Two Thorns—The Actress by Daylight. 
Seven. - : 

Srraxp.—In Three Volumes—Up in the World—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

Prince oF WaLEs’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past Seven. 

Groge.—Open on Easter Monday with Opera Bouffe. ¢ ; 

New Roya.ty.—The Married Bachelor—(At Half-past Eight) Behind a 
Mask—Diamond Cut Diamond. Half-past Seven. 

Crarinc-Cross.—French Plays every evening. | Fight. 

Vacpevnir.—Chiselling—(At a Quarier to Eight) Two Roses—(At Ten) 
Elizabeth. Seven. 

RoyaL Court THEATRE.—Poor Pillicoddy—Randall’s Thumb—Doctor 
Davey. Seven. . 

New Nationat Sranparp.—Damon and Pythias—Black-eyed Susan— 
The Royal Marriage. Seven. 

RoyvaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Lulu, the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. Equestrian and other Performances. Seven. Morning Per- 
fcrmances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrysTaL Parace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Br. JAues’s Hart, Prccapssty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Fight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

MapaMe Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 

a 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Aprit 9. Sunpay.—Laster Sunday. 
YO. Monday.—Sun rises 5.18 A.M. 
il. Tuesday.—Clock before sun 1 min. 6 sec. 
12. Wednesday.—Oxford Easter Term begins. Last 
13. Thursday.— [quarter moon, 5.51 A.M. 
14. Friday.—Cambridge Easter Term begins. 
15. Saturday.—Easter Law Term begins. 


Our ‘letter pashet. 


——@——_—_—_— 


Tae Laby’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
eulty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 
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AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


D.E.—The initials ‘‘I.H.S.” on a cross stand for Jesu Hominum 
Salvator—‘‘ Jesus the Saviour of men.” 

Mrs, N. R. R.—A long polonaise and short ruffled skirt is the 
best design-for a black silk for spring. Ruffles and fringe, or 
lace, on the skirt. 

L. S. L.—Warm scarlet, crimson, rose, buff, clear green, and 
dark French blue are becoming colours for brunettes. 

WELL-wW ISHER.—We shall be most happy to forward you any 
number of handbills you think you can judiciously use 
amongst your friends. We think your plan of enclosing 
bills in your letters most useful tous. Our publisher is 
always willing to send specimen copies. 

S. F. A.—A toque is a particular style of round hat, which 
has been very much worn by young ladies the past two 
years. It has a soft crown, and a round or indented brim. 

M. E, B.—lf you have a thin neck and arms, by all means 
make a postillion basque of your pink silk. 

Sypin K. anp OrHers.—We do not know how French 
scourers clean laces, but have seen the following plan re- 
commended as a good way of washing them. Let the laces 
lie all night in a suds made of tepid water and white soap. 
In the morning add boiling water. Move the laces up and 
down repeatediy, squeezing but not rubbing them. Then 
tie them loosely in a muslin bag, and boil two hours in soap- 
suds. If in the country, they should be spread on the 
grass, without rinsing, and sprinkled occasionally to keep 
them moist. If in town, put them in a tub of boiling 
water for a day and night, then rinse through cold water 
to clear them perfectly, and dry before starching. Use 
well-boiled starch, putting the laces in while the starch is 
warm ; then clap or beat with the hands, but do not wring or 
twist. Then fold in a damp cloth. Use a thick ironing 
blanket, as this raises the figures of the lace. If it is de- 
sirable that the lace should not look stiff, pass it through 
clear cold water after starching, then squeeze it out, slightly 
beat between the palms, and gently draw out into shaps by 
the ball of the thumb and the forefinger—not by the nails. 

C, A. D.—Poult de soie is a soft, thick corded silk. White 
silk is handsome for any lady to wear at a party. Black 


silk dresses with white over-shirts are worn at small 
parties. 
Miss F, A. R.—Try French chalk for cleaning undressed kid 
gloves. 
Communications from E. E. (Winchester), Crocus (Penge), 
W. A., and Constance are scarcely suitable for our columns, 
and are therefore declined with thanks. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1871, 


PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS FOR LADIES. 


d kaa Parliamentary doings of the week, so far as they may 
be considered to have a direct interest for ladies, and 
therefore call for record in these columns, may be summarised 
in very few words. 
On Wednesday last week, the Solicitor-General for Ireland 
obtained leave in the Commons to bring in a Bill to amend 
hé Matrimonial Causes and Marriage Law (Ireland) Amend- 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


ment Act, 1870, and on the Thursday Mr. Simon—apropos 
no doubt of the throwing out by the Lords of the Bill for 
Eegalising Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister—gave 
notice, amid manifestations of disapprobation from a portion 
of the Opposition benches, that he intended, after the Easter 
recess, to submit a resolution to the effect that the right of 
the House of Lords to reject Bills which had several times 
been passed by the House of Commons was inconsistent with 
the principle of our representative system, and a source of 
public grievance dangerous to the stability of our institutions, 
and ought to be limited. 

On Friday, in the Upper House, Lord Dalling and Bulwer 
took his seat for the first time. The Lords subsequently 
adjourned for the Easter holidays until the 20th inst. In the 
Commons Mr. O. Morgan brought under notice the recent 
acquittal of Martha Torpey, and the expediency of abolishing 
the rule of law which in certain cases exempts married women 
from responsibility for their own criminal acts. The debate 
that ensued was confined exclusively to the legal members of 
the House, and was limited to the consideration of the 
doctrine of presumption raised by the question. The Attorney- 
General, without desiring to pledge the Government in any 
way, gave it as his opinion that the law might be remedied, 
and promised that the subject should receive his serious con- 
sideration. 

On Monday in the Commons, Mr. Charley (Salford) gave 
notice, amid laughter from both sides, of his intention to 
defend the House of Lords, by moving, as an amendment to 
the resolution of Mr. Serjeant Simon, that the attacks made 
in the Commons on the Lords for the independent exercise of 
their undoubted right of rejecting Bills passed by the Lower 
House were unstatesmanlike and unconstitutional, and ought 
to be discontinued. The House having subsequently gone 
into committee on the licensing system, Mr. Secretary Bruce 
explained at great length the provisions of the measure which 
he intended to introduce to check the national offence of 
intemperance, and its consequent train of destitution, im- 
morality, and crime. Under the existing system the issue of 
licences was greatly in excess of the public convenience. This 
was proved by the fact that there was either a public-hotse 
or a beershop to every 182 of the population. One of the 
principal features of the measure was the abolition of the 
table-beer licence, which had proved a _ cloak for 
selling strong drinks. In all cases the Excise licence 
would have to be preceded by a certificate of the justices, 
and the question of the number of new certificates to be 
issued on licensing day would be considered apart from their 
distribution, and, within certain limits, would be subject to 
the vote of the ratepayers. On Sundays the houses would be 
open only during the hours of one and three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and from seven to nine o’clock in the evening. The 
Bill would also contain stringent penal provisions relating to 
offences against the licence, whatever they might be, includ- 
ing adulteration of liquors, &c. Later in the evening Mr. 
Goschen, in moving for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
laws relating to rating and local government, and to make 
better provision respecting the liability of property to local 
taxation, observed upon the chaotic and unsatisfactory system 
of local administration now in vogue, the overlapping of areas, 
the costly system of rate collecting, and the absence of re- 
sponsible authority. The speech was a long and able one, 
and the debate was ultimately adjourned till the Tuesday 
evening. : 

On Tuesday in the Commons Mr. Miall postponed his 
motion in favour of disestablishing the State Churches of 
England, Wales, and Scotland until the 9th of May. The 
adjourned debate on the Enclosure Law Amendment Bill 
occupied best part of the evening, and ultimately the Bill was 
read a second time and referred to a Select Committee. The 
House then adjourned for the Easter recess until the 17th 
instant. 


HE several tons weight of Census papers, of which 

there has been so much talk during the past 
month, have at length been gathered in, and many 
busy pens are already engaged in making abstracts of 
them, although the actual results will probably not be 
ready to be laid before Parliament for nearly three 
months to come. In some districts, as one might 
readily imagine, the collectors met with considerable 
difficulty in getting the schedules correctly filled up, 
and from the notes supplied by one of these gentlemen 


on the subject we condense the following curious 
account :— 


It is (he writes) the weaknesses and foibles of the classes 
above the very poor—those who are too conceited to allow 
themselves to be helped, and too ignorant. to act for them- 
selves—which have made me think that legislators, moralists, 
and preachers might go the Census rounds with advantage. 
I was so struck with the tidy, well-written return given me 
by a poor bricklayer’s hodman this morning, that 1 couldn’t 
help asking him whether he had filled it up himself? ‘TI giv’ 
a man in our court who is a good schollard a pinny, sur, to do 
it for me!” was the reply ; and during the day | discovered 
this to be a common practice. My official instructions were 
to render every assistance I could—even to filling in the 
return to dictation when the people were not able to 
write; but this has been rarely necessary. Ready pen- 
men have come to the front with the occasion, and a 
brisk trade has been done in filling returns at a penny each, 
the public scribe finding his own ink and pens. It is the 
ladies, God bless them! of course—and_ the would-be gen- 
tilities who have bothered me most, and who have seemed 
most obstructive. Take cooks for example. I don’t know 
whether there is anything in the practice of roasting and boil- 
ing which inclines people to mendacity ; but in the course of 
my rounds the cooks have been more perverse than any of 
their fellows. They all made themselves so absurdly young, 
and in the very few instances in which I hesitated a doubt as 
to whether a palpable forty-year-older was justified in describ- 
ing herself as twenty-seven, the barefaced way 1n which 
the effect of a kitchen fire on the complexion, and the 
consequent ‘‘ageing” of the appearance, were put for- 
wird, was absolutely staggering. It was no business of 
mine to impress upon these audacious women that every one 
giving incorrect information or making a wilful misstatement 
of their age is liable to a penalty of five pounds, besides the 
inconvenience and annoyance of being brought up before two 
justices of the peace; but I may say now there are certain 
of my constituents whose baptismal certificates I mean to 
look for, and that I shall be disposed to act as the law directs 
if there has been anything wrong. I met other odd people 
whose peculiarities were, as I thought, remarkable. There 
was the old lady who would tell me stories of the sad_cases of 
destitution she had known of, and which had arisen from the 
head of a family signing his name incautiously at the request 
of some one else. I had the greatest difficulty in persuading 
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her that a Census paper is not a bill of exchange, that I was 
not trying to coax her out of her acceptance, and that she 
would not be liable to pecuniary loss. 

There were many other curious types of character 
to be met with, but limit of space compels us to con- 
tent ourselves with the above illustrations of Census 
labours. 


At last Government have determined to do some- 
thing towards amending the system through which so 
many thousand families have been annually ruined, 
for the sole advantage of the publicans ; and though 
the measure that Mr. Bruce has sought to in- 
troduce may not fully satisfy the friends of 
temperance, it may at all events be gratefully accepted 
as a step in the right direction, especially by 
women of the humbler classes, who are naturally the 
greatest sufferers from the demon Drink, that so often 
transforms their husbands into mere brutes and drives 
them and their children down to pauperism, if not 
worse. The proposed remedial measure is an 
attempt at gradual revolution. Starting from 
the obvious truth that the present licensing system 
has utterly failed, and that one public-house to about 
every 180 people is far too many for public con- 
venience and for honest trading, Mr. Bruce purposes 
to reduce the number of public-houses ; to limit the 
hours at which they are open; to take further and 
very effectual guarantees for the good conduct of their 
managers; and to put down adulteration with a 
vigorous hand. He proposes also to change the whole 
system of licensing, and gradually to supplant the 
whole of the existing public-houses by houses licensed 
on a new system. He is, however, only too sensivle 
of the enormous opposition which any change in the 
licensing system must produce. He therefore tries 
to concilitate all sides, by adopting something from 
all. The existing public-houses are, in the first place, 
to have ten years’ grace, dating from the Ist of 
October. At the end of ten years, when the 
redistribution of licences takes place, the holders of 
the existing licences are to have a precedence in the 
claim for new licences. ‘The agitators for licence 
reform have also a concession made to them. Mr. 
Rylands, and those who support him in the demand 
for a complete closing of public-houses on Sunday, are 
to be gratified by a very stringent narrowing of the 
hours. The Bill proposes that public-houses should be 
open on Sunday from one o’clock to three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and from seven to nine in the evening. 
The week-day hours are also to be curtailed. In the 
principle of licensing Mr. Bruce retains magisterial 
initiative, but limits magisterial discretion, and gives 
a veto in certain cases to the ratepayers of the district. 


Ignorance and superstition ever go hand in hand, 
and as our School Boards, when they shall have mo- 
derated their talking powers sufficiently, propose to 
banish the former, we may not unreasonably expect 
that the flagrant instances of the latter that are con- 
tinually being brought to light and are painfully sug- 
gestive of a still larger number that are never exposed 
at all, will gradually cease to be. At present scarcely 
a week passes but some case of “ fortune-telling” is 
reported, the victims of the harpies being in most 
cases silly and ignorant women. Thus on Saturday 
at Marlborough-street Police-court an old woman on 
crutches, named Margaret Charlton, of 28, Market- 
row, Newport-market, was charged with obtaining 2s. 
from Louisa Bailey, dressmaker, Granby-court, Drury- 
lane, under the pretence that she would tell her for- 
tune. The prosecutrix said that she went to 28, 
Market-row, and on seeing the prisoner, asked her if 
she told fortunes. The prisoner said she did, and, 
producing a pack of cards, told her to cut them and 
pay sixpence. The prisoner asked if she was married 
or single, She replied that she was single. The pri- 
soner asked if she was keeping company with any 
young man. She said she had kept company with a 
dark young man some time ago. ‘The prisoner told 
her that the dark young man was false to her. The 
prisoner asked her if she would like to hold the magic 
globe, for which she would have to pay another dines 
pence. She said she did not mind if she did, and then 
a globe of crystal was placed in her hand. The priso- 
ner told her to wish a wish, and she would tell her 
what she had wished. She did wish 3 it was that the 
prisoner's prophecy of what would happen be- 
fore she married the dark young man might 
not come true. The prisoner told her she should have 
her-wish, but would not tell her what she had wished. 
After leaving the prisoner she told a young woman, a 
friend, what she had done. The young woman called 
on the prisoner, and went through exactly the same 
proceedings, Detective Butcher, who arrested the 
prisoner, said she told him her only means of living 
was by telling fortunes, and she had been a fortune 
teller for six years. He found a number of letters 
containing postage-stamps directed to the prisoner, 
asking questions and inquiring into future events. 
Mr: Knox said it would appear that the prisoner had 
been carrying on her practices for six years and cheat- 
ing poor simple girls. He should send her for the full 
time to prison—three months. ‘The letters found in 


the possession of the prisoner were from different parts 
of the country, all from women, some asking about 


— 
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their future husbands, others when they were to be 
married and the number of children they were to have. 


The Saturday Review appears to be trying to dis- 
cover how much scurrilous calumny will be tolerated 
by its readers for the sake of a “moral tag.” One of 
the latest discoveries by our cynical contemporary is 
the “handsome harpy.” The “ handsome harpy ” is a 
married woman, who so far forgets what is due to her 
reputation as to habitually accept and to look for 
valuuble presents from other men than her husband. 

Her husband is a dummy, her children are invisible. 
Linked for life toa torpid fribble with the tastes of a milliner 
and the soul of a City alderman, she must amuse herself 
abroad or die of ennui. From a distraction flirting has become 
her business. 

But her husband is not rich, and therefore— 


Pinched for means to gratify her wnbridled extravagance 

our heroine has been forced to join the ranks of the Associated 
Harpies. Heuceforward flirtation has become self-supporting, 
not to say Iucrative. He Who flirts must pay. . . . Is 
it a diamond star for her hair that she ¢ovets ?_ Her ‘‘ man in 
the moon” possesses unlimited credit at the fashionable 
jeweller’s. A fifty-guinea dress ! The ‘‘man m the moon” is 
equal to the occasion, 
People have happily ceased to believe in the 
Reviewer's “ facts.” Moving in good society, they do 
not meet the “ alcoholists,” the “ frisky matrons,” and 
the “handsome harpies,” and they begin to think that 
his, or her, notions of society are gathered from 
“ Seventh Commandment Novels.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Blanche Seymour, three vols., crown 8vo, 31s. fd., cloth. 

Bray’s (Mrs. C.) Our Duty to Animals, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 

Collins’s (M.) Marquis and Merchant, 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 

Conversations on War and General Culture, by the Author of ‘ Friends in 
Council,” cr. 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Desperate Remedies, three vols., er. Svo., 81s. 6d. cloth. 

Edgeworth’s Tales of Fashionable Life, four vols., 12mo., Ss., cloth. 

Erckmann-Chatrian’s Madame Thérése, &c., 12mo, 1s. sewed and 3s. 6d., cl. 

German (The) Drummer Boy, trans. by Mrs. Overend, 12mo, 2s. 

Giles’s (C.) Magic Spectacles : a Fairy Story, 18mo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 

Good Wives: « Story for Girls : Sequel to ‘‘ Little Women,” 1s. 

Green-Eyed Monster (The), by Kay Spen, er. Syo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

In that State of Life, by Hamilton Aidé, cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

Lisle’s (Aima) Quicksands, new edition, illustrated er. Svo, 5s. cloth. 

Listado’s Maurice Rhynhart, two vols, cr. Svo., 21s., cloth. 

Lowell’s (J. R.) My Study Windows, cr. 8vo, 9s., cloth. 

Morford’s (H.) Only.a Commoner, three vols., 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Phelp’s (EK. S.) The Silent Partner, 12mo., 5s., cloth. 

Spender’s (Mrs. J. K.) Her Own Fault, three vols., cr. Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Thomas's (Annie) New Grooves, new edition, cr. Svo., 6s., cloth. 

Trollope’s (A.) Novels, eleven vols., 12mo., 31s. 6d., cloth. 

Wilkins’s (Mrs.) Your Cousin’s Ghost, cr. Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

Woman’s (A) Reform Bill forthe Unruly Member, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


THE Helicon, the principal literary society in Asia Minor, 
has elected the Princess Dora d’Istria honorary president. 

The Peel collection of pictures, lately purchased for the 
National Gallery, has been removed to the building in 
Trafalgar-square, and will shortly be exhibited there. 

The great organ in the Crystal Palace Hande] Orchestra is 
now being materially enlarged and thoroughly renovated, in 
view of the coming Handel Festival. 

Mrs. Rousby has recovered from her illness, and will, it is 
hoped, appear at the Queen’s Theatre on Easter Monday, in 
Mr. Taylor’s drama, Joan of Are. 

Miss Maria Rossetti has an elaborate commentary on the 
‘Divina Commedia” ready for the press, thus perpetuating the 
Dante tradition of the family. 


The lady novelists are busily engaged. Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. 
Riddell, Miss A. B. Edwards, and the author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax” have works of fiction in a forward state of pre- 
paration. 

Professor Tyndall, ina letter to Lieut.-Colonel Scott, the 
Secretary to the Provisional Committee of the Royal Albert 
Hall, says he thinks it has been demonstrated that, as far as 
the acoustic properties of the hall are concerned, it may be 
made entirely successful. 

Mr. Ella has been reckoning up the cost of a concert of the 
highest class in 1835 with Malibran, Grisi, Rubini, Ivanhoff, 
Tamburini, and Lablache, and a dozen others, and the cost of 
the complete set is considerably less than is now paid to a 
couple of prima donnas for their appearance. 


The author of ‘‘ Little Women,” Miss Louisa M. Alcott, 
will shortly return from Italy to England for the purpose of 
superintending the production of her new book, ‘‘ Little Men.” 
The story is connected with the former one, the Little Men 
being ‘‘Jo’s Boys,” and their story is one not of fiction but of 
fact, in which the author herself has a deep personal interest. 

Fraulein Ada Christen, the poetess, has written a new 
drama in five acts, entitled Faustina, which is said to be well 
alaptcd for the stage. Auother new dramatic work, Sie wird 
ohnmdchtif, a proverbe in two acts, by Herr Alfred von 
Wurzbach, will shortly be brought out at the Burgtheater of 
Vienna. 

The Academy states that Mr. W. R. S. Ralston is engaged 
upon what seems likely to ‘prove an interesting book on the 
popular literature of Russia. It will be divided into three 
parts, of which the first will be devoted to the songs of the 
people, the second to the epic poems, and the third to their 
prose stories. 

M. Fetis, a well-known Belgian composer, and director of 
the Conservatoire of Brussels since the year 1823, has just 
died, immediately after having entered on his eighty-seventh 
year. The King of the Belgians sent kind condolences to his 
son, M. Edouard Fetis, expressing his sorrow at the loss 
which had’ been sustained by Belgian musical science. 

The members of the Willesden Working Men’s Mutual 
Improvement Society gave the last of a series of entertainments 
on the 28th ult., under the presidency of J. Jackson, Esq. The 
programme consisted of several excellent readings, songs, ete. 
The solo singers were Miss Pope, Miss Jackman, and Miss 
Peat. After the miscellaneous entertainment the well-known 
farce, Box and Cox, was performed. 

The programme at the Royal Amphitheatre has undergone 
some changes which give additional novelty and attraction to 
the entertainments. Among the miost distinguished of the 
acrobatic artists must now be ranked a couple of monkeys, re- 
joicing in the sonorous appellations of ‘‘Mameluke” and 
‘‘Tulerette,” who come here from the Cirqne Impératrice in 
Paris, under the tutelage of a certain M. Bugney, to whom 
they are indebted for many polite accomplishments. To sce 
these docile and sagacious little creatures aping the ways of 


humanity, and doing a hundréd ctrious and comic things at 
the behest of their master, with Whom they appear to be on 
terms of fraternal famiharity—regarding him rather with 
affection than fear—was a sight to gladden the heart of the 
learned author of ‘‘ The Origin of Species.” 

Among the most attractive works on the point of being 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett is one that treats of 
little-known localities, but about which there is a persistent 
curiosity. This work, “Turkish Harems and Circassian 
Houses,” is by a lady, Mrs. Harvey, of Ickweli Bury, and 
will be, as such a work should be, illustrated by coloured 
engravings, 

The author of “‘ John Halifax” is not working exclusively 
asa novelist, This lady, with an appetite for work like Miss 
C. Yonge’s, has in hand a series of ‘‘Girls’ Books.” These 
will be written, edited, or translated by her. Those three 
words indicate the composition of the series. Mothers and 
girls may, as the conductor “of this series hopes they will, 
‘* trust her that she will do her best.” 

A few evenings ago Miss Emma Hardinge gave a lecture to 
alarge and fashionable audience at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute. The subject was a very wide and comprehensive 
one, ‘‘ The Amusements of the People.” The lecturer, who kas 
been in this country only afew months, lectured over 300 
times in America in one year, and to audiences none of them 
less than 1,000, and some of them many thousands, and these 
not only in buildings, but in the open air in fields. 

The musical arrangements for the opening of the London 
International Exhibition on the Ist of May are nearly com- 
pleted, and new compositions representative of France, Italy, 
Jermany, and England respectively will be produced for the 
occasion by M. Gounod, Chevalier Pinsuti, Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller, and Mr, Arthur Sullivan. M. Gounod will produce 
a psalm, Chevalier Pinsuti a chorale to English words, Dr. 
Hiller a march, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan a cantata. 


WOHANS PROGRESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing wpon the 
intellectlal, social, and material ‘prouress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


WHAT A WOMAN HAS DONE. 

A FEW treeks ago saw the return to her native country, 

America, from Europe, where she studied in the hospitals, 
of a noble woman, Mrs. Bella C. Barrows, who has heroically 
struck out a new path for her sex by patient effort, in 
thoroughly fitting herself for the profession of an oculist. 
She writes, in a familiar letter to a friend : ‘‘ My one success 
ia Vienna was with the knife. Nothing gives me the pleasure 
of my successful operations on human eyes. Do you wonder 
when even one of the professcrs said, after the first one made, 
with the left hand, too, ‘You have to-day won your Ritter- 
spoon’”? 

Mrs. Barrows’ success must, if widely known, offer great 
encouragement to other women who are seeking to perfect 
themselves in professions requiring the greatest amount of 
patient study and technical skill. It also illustrates the ad- 
vantages which women must reap from devoting themselves 
to scientific specialities instead of aiming to become general 
practitioners. From her pleasant, chatting letters addressed 
home during her residence at Vienna, a friend makes the fol- 
lowing extracts, as giving a more vivid idea of her life dis- 
cipline than could be perhaps obtained from a more formal 
sketch :— 

‘*T cannot say that I am very proud of my birthplace, for I 
know nothing of it, except that they say it is a pretty, thriving 
New England village, and that I don’t to this day know 
whether they spell it Irisburg, or Trasburg, Vt. Whether I 
am thankful that, on April 17, 1845, my parents joyed over a 
child, only mourning that it was not a boy, I have never 
decided. Within a year three little boys had fallen asleep, and 
my mother’s desolate heart had vowed a vow that I should be 
the Lord’s, if my life were spared. The thought of living for 
others ruled me, I suppose, as a Schoolgirl. I never learned 
a lesson without being aided by that inspiration, I have 
often laid my head down on my Virgil or Algebra in despair, 
for a few moments, ready to go for help to my teacher, when 
the thought, ‘ conquer by yourself, it will fit you for your life 
work,’ has urged me on to hard work, till the wee sma’ hours 
ayant the twal. 

‘‘] had no older brother, and 1 am rather glad to know 
that more than once in my life I have, in the dead of night, 
harnessed the horse while papa was dressing, that he might 
the sooner be with some suffering one; and that my hands 
have filled the pail with fresh warm milk, and churned the 
butter, and kept the accounts, and mixed the medicines ; 
because I now appreciate that everything learned was helping 
me on ; that none of this discipline was in vain. 

‘For four years I was in a ladies’ seminary, Where I paid 
all my English tuition by ringing the bell and sweeping the 
floors. One year of my school-life I was in an academy of 
boys and girls, where I received my tuition for all branches 
because I chanced to be one of the three highest among the 
one hundred. When seventeen I graduated, and you must 
ask Miss Emma L. Taylor, of Derry, N. H., how, if you wish 
to know. Then came my mother’s eight months’ illness, when 
I had the care of her night and day, while at the same time 
preparing to go to India. A year after school-life I became 
the wife of one of God’s honest men. Short, but passing 
sweet, was my married life. Ten months of hard study to- 
gether of the Mahratha tongue ; ten months of swect home- 
life, one thousand miles from childhood’s home, and we parted 
—he to pass onward ; I to stand still. Six months longer I 
remained teaching the Hindoo girls, when from climate and 
sorrow, my health failing, I returned to my own land via 
Egypt and England, having a wonderful experience of three 
weeks in A abia. I immediately began my medical studies, 
though in India I had before tried to read Theory and Prac- 
tice an hour a day, as I had so many native patients. The 
first six months, I spent in a water-cure to watch its work- 
ings, covering all my expenses by caring for the sick. Then 
I went to New York and spent a winter attending lectures. 
The following summer, that of 1867, the minister 
pronounced S. June Barrows and me _ one, The 
same year we moved to Washington, where Mr. 
Barrows was private secretary to Wm. H. Seward. The 
only marked events in that year was a lecturing tour in Vir- 
ginia and New England, when I spoke on India and her 
customs. Ah, yes! there was the great event of my hus- 
band’s sickness, when, in addition to home cares, I did all his 
work with Mr. Seward, busy at the State Department seven 
hours a-day for six weeks, during which time there were two 
days I knew not whether I would find my husband dead or 
living when I should go home at night; Mr, Dimon, of the 
State Department, cau tell more of my life there than I. I 
only know that I was the first woman who ever worked there, 


and there was never a4 moment of juster pride than when I 
stood at the counter and drew my husband’s full salary as 
compensation for phonographic work, which no man in that 
compartment coulé do! Then came the long winter of 
separation, when, amid more discouragements than it seems as 
if I could live through again, I attended lectures in New. 
York. How my heart would throb with envy when I saw 
my class-mates using all spare moments for study, while I 
must care for a sick, though darling sister, carrying her in my 
arms, down two long flights of stairs, and out into the sun- 
shine ; writing my letters in the dark by feeling ; reporting to 
eke out my means; visiting poor, sick people Sunday after- 
noons, that I might see how blessed I was. 

‘The lst of September I sailed, all alone, for a forei 
land, not one word of whose language could I speak, hardly, 
understanding what people meant by ‘ How do you dare ? but 
that leads me now to say ‘a woman who will leave home and 
dear ones for a year, is either very brave or a fool.’” 

Those who have read the foregoing sketch will not hesitate 
as to which class Mrs, Barrows belongs. She has nobly dared 
to take for herself the initiative in an arduous and difficult 
profession, where few men win celebrity, and with youth and 
genius to aid her, no doubt can be entertained that a 
bright career is embraced in her future. 


Miss Lizzie Watson has been elected Supervisor of Schools 
at Pittston, United States. 


The Exeter School Board has unanimously agreed to con- 
tribute towards an industrial school for girls. 


There are now seventy-two postmistresses in the United 
States who receive salaries of one thousand dollars and 
upward. These offices are reported at Washington to be well 
managed. 


At the examination on Professor Huxley’s lectures on 
Biology at the London Institute, twenty candidates pr- 
sented themselves for examination, nine of whom were ladies. 
The results were most satisfactory, notwithstanding the 
questions furnished by the learned professor were of an 
intricate character, The first prize was obt.ined by Miss 
Dora Harris, and the third prize by Miss L. F. Tolmé. Miss 
E. E. Ellis, Miss S. J. Frankland, Miss M. Fiankland, Miss 
A. A. Cappel, Miss J. Harris, Miss Kate Hill, and Miss H. 
R. Bryce also obtained certificates. 


A Ladies’ Educational Association has just been formed in 
Birmingham, and comprises among its members a large num- 
ber of ladies of influence in the locality. The objects of the 
association are to raise the standard of female education 
generally, to promote University examinations for girls and 
women, and to consider the question of endowments in 
regard to female education, Other minor objects as to 
encouragement of Jectures and classes for ladies are also men- 
tioned. 


Woman’s Surrracn.—Miss Craigen has addressed meet- 
ings on Jan. 24, at Dewsbury ; on Feb. 2, at Ravensthorpe ; 
at Wednesfield ; at Wolverhampton ; on March 3, at Bilston ; 
on March 9, at Pontypool; on March 17, at Pembroke Dock ; 
on March 20, at Pembroke; on March 21, at Neyland, Pem- 
brokeshire; on March 22, at Saunderford, Pembrokeshire ; 
and on March 27, at Newport, Monmouthshire. At all these 
meetings except Pembroke, where the question was not put, 
petitions in favour of the Women’s Disabilities Bill were 
adopted. Madame Ronniger is about to resume her lectures 
under the auspices of the London National Society, visiting 
the southern counties and afterwards the midlands. This 
lady’s addresses in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants, and 
Wilts, have been succersful in developing a large amount of 
interest in the movement for which she pleaded. 


EpucatTion or Native Women.—Baboo Keshub Chunder 
Sen lectured recently at a meeting of the Bengal Social Science 
Association on the possible modes of improving the education 
of native wemen. He wanted an extension and improvement 
of the Normal School System, the appointment of an efficient 
inspectress of public female schools and zenanas, the establish- 
meut of adult classes, secular teachers for the zenanas, visits 
by Hindoo ladies to interesting places (like the trips of the 
working classes in England), and distributions of prizes. Dr. 
Milman, the Bishop of Calcutta, thought very little improve- 
ment could be expected from mere secular education. Dr. 
Chevers, who also spoke, ‘t would not presume to follow the 
Lord Bishop in that portion of his remarks which related to 
the effects of religion, but he expected much improvement 
from the effects of education and enlightenment among the 
women of India.” 


ConvicteD oF Murper.—In the ten years 1861-70 239 
persons were sentenced to death in England for murder. —viz., 
193 men and 46 women. 124 were executed—117 of the 
men, but only 7 of the women. The sentence on 105 of these 
convicts was commuted for a less punishment—penal servitude 
or imprisonment. Four men and one woman received free 
pardons ; one man was pardoned on condition of quitting the 
United Kingdom; two men committed suicide; one was 
respited, being found to be insane ; and the sentence on one 
was quashed on appeal. — 

A Lapy Convincep; oR, THE Artist’s ReveENGE.—The 
following anecdote is told of M. Wiertz, the celebrated Ger- 
man painter, who was sometimes called the crazy artist : 
After having finished a portrait of the old aristocratic Countess 
de , who pretended to be only thirty when nearly sixty, 
she refused to accept the painting, saying that it did not look 
anything like herself, and that her most intimate friends 
would not recognise a single feature of her on that piece of 
canvas. Wiertz smiled kindly at the. remark, and, as a true 
knight of old, gallantly re-conducted the lady to _her carriage. 
Next morning there was a grand disturbance in the Rue de la 
Madeline. A big crowd was gathered before a window, and 
the following words were whispered from ear to ear: ‘‘Is the 
Countess de - really in gaol for her debts?* Wiertz had 
exercised a little vengeance towards his noble but unfair cus- 
tomer. As soon as she had refused the portrait, he set to work 
and painted a few iron bars on the picture, with these words, 
‘*Tn gaol for debt.” He exhibited the painting ina jeweller’s 
window, in the principal street of Brussels, and the effect was 
instantaneous. A few hours later the Countess was back in 
Wiertz's studio pouring invectives on him at high pressure-— 
to have exhibited her likeness under such scandalous, &e., &c. 
‘Most noble lady,” was the artist's reply, “you said the 
painting did not look anything like yourself, and that your 
most intimate friends would not have recognised a single one 
of your features in the picture. I Ve aahty rae det the 
trath of your statement—that is O° * | Uno por i A Se 
taken away, the civy laughed, the artist'c arged double price 
and gave the amount to the poor of the city. 
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Che Hatest Fashtons, 


SPRING BONNETS. 


S we confidently predicted many weeks since, when 
spring was scarcely thought of by the general public, 
nearly all the newest models, whether of home-make or im- 
ported from the Continent, which modistes are now begin- 
ning to exhibit, come underthe description of straw bonnets, 
black lace bonnets, and a few dressy affairs of Frou-frou 


Fig. 90. 


gauze or of crape. Scarcely a tulle or silk bonnet is 
shown, and but comparatively few round hats. 

Straws are greatly in the preponderance, and though 
got up in the simplest village-maiden fashion, they will 
doubtless be corsidered the most elegant and stylish 
bonnets of the spring. English Dunstables, Milan braids, 


and all-white straws are among the trimmed bonnets, but | ’ 


yellow Italian braids, the Tuscan and Leghorn, and the 
brown and black straws, are omitted. The shapes are the 
modifications of the gipsy and the republique. Much of 


the high, towering effect is still given to 
bonnets by abundant face trimmings, yet the 
back descends low on the soft chatelaine 
braids, and is often finished by a cape. 
The front stands up high, not as the coronet 
or revers of last winter, but the straw is 
simply bent upwards and back about two 
inches from the edge of the bonnet. The 
crown is prominent, and often a straw band 
or curtain is added beneath. 

TrimMincs. — The simple ribbon and 
flowers used for trimming these bonnets look 
like a return to first principles. Thick corded 
ribbons of gros grain and faille, and the 
heavy repped ottoman ribbons, are used in 
the narrow widths known to milliners as 
Nos. 12, 16, and 20. There is, however, 
occasionally a difference between the French 
and English way of numbering these rib- 
bons, and it is best to say that they measure 
from two inches to two and a half in width. 
A box of these ribbons displays the soft, 
pale tints that were introduced a year ago. 
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Tea rose, écru, cuir, and all the Frou-frou 
buffs are abundantly represented ; next in 
proportion is the Nile green, fresh and Spring- 
like ; then pale plum colour; then sky blue, 
china pink, ardoise, and mauve ; but, more 
than all, black ribbon will be used in con- 
junction with lace and flowers. Occasionally 
a coloured ribbon is used with black, some 
of the handsomest bonnets having black and 
green or blue ribbon folded together ; a few 
contrasts, such as French grey and rose, are 
seen, and very often two shades of a single 
colour are used. 

A great deal of black lace will used to be 
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soften down the hard lines of straw bonnets. This is the 
lace made in Brussels, and familiarly known here as thread 
lace. Scarves of Brussels net, both plain and figured, bor- 
dered with narrow edging, are pendent from the backs of 
bonnets, and the ribbon strings seen on all spring bonnets 
will be abandoned for lace strings in warm weather, 
There are no jet ornaments, and only a few straw ones, 
such as pendent balls and acorns; and, as we said before, 
the trimmings are confined to ribbons, flowers, and lace. 
Sryte or Triummine.—lt is an easy matter to trim 
these straw bonnets. Face the standing front, and, in- 
deed, all the inside edge of the bonnet, with bias silk of 
a becoming colour, usually, though not necessarily, 
matching the trimming ribbon. Above this put black- 
thread edging, an inch wide, turned up outside on the 


straw. 
front, is fastened to bonnet wire placed inside the front, 


and slightly projecting. 
black lace gathered to the wire, or of white tulle with 
selvedge, or else doubled and pleated, or sometimes a 
ruche of coloured Frou-frou gauze. Flowers, or a bow of 
ribbon, are placed in the centre of this ruche, or on the 
left side, and sometimes all the way across. Outside 
trimmings surround the crown, and hang in streamers 
behind. Twine the ribbon round the crown, knotting it 
irregularly with three or four knots, letting the ends 
hang at the back three-eighths of a yard long, ravelling 
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The face trimming, a revival of the old-time cap | 


It consists of a full ruche of | 


[ApRiL 8, 1871. 


them into fringe two inches deep, and tied in three 
little tassels. Another way is to take two pieces of ribbon 
of two shades, or else one black, the other blue, and 
fold in layers about the crown, with loops at the side and 
streamers behind. Sometimes a profusion of bows, with 
short pointed ends, encircle the crown, or a row of loops 
overlapping, or of loops of ribbon laid in shells of lace. 
An easy and pretty way is to put a straight band of 
ribbon round the crown, and cover the ribbon with a puff 
of black net ; a lace frill or a pleating of ribbon is ar- 


Fig. 91. 


ranged to stand above this. On the left side there is in- 
variably a flower cluster larger than that in front, but in 
harmony with it. This is placed very high, with droop- 
ing ends, and sometimes trailing flowers fall behind. The 
curtain used when the bonnet has no straw band is about 
a finger deep, of ribbon or silk, held in box-pleats. The 
strings appear from beneath the trimming round the 
crown, are each a yard long, pass behind the ears, and 
are tied under the chin. All appearance of stiffness and 
regularity is avoided in the trimming, and there is much 


Fig. 94. 


room for display of individual taste. Ladies, 
we fancy, will again return to arranging their 
own bonnets, as they did before our late in- 
tricate fashions were introduced. 

A stylish bonnet to wear with any dress, 
and one that cannot fail to be popular for 
town use, is a white Milan gipsy, with 
black lace ruche in front, black ottoman 
ribbon and thread lace round the crown, 
lace streamers, ribbon strings; and to en- 
liven it a bunch of pink roses or of tea-rose- 
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buds, field pinks, buttercups, or poppies, or 
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Fig. 97. — EVENING TOILET. 


a tiny wreath of rosebuds or fern-leaves in 
front. 

Ladies who wear their hair in a large 
Pompadour roll select bonnets that have 
plain fronts, without high revers and with 
very little face trimming. The Pompadour 
colours are still seen in the blue ribbons and 
pink roses of many youthful-looking gipsies. 
Black ribbon, with white chrysanthemums or 
daisies, is shown for more mature faces, 
There are fewer brown and grey bonnets 
than usual, and the fancy for plum-colour 


Fig. 96. 


is in the ascendant. This shade is pretty with 
white flowers and black lace. 

_A model bonnet of Milan braid has the 
high front piece faced with Nile green silk, 
and below this a black lace ruche, almost 
concealed by a wreath of glossy green leaves 
and tiniest rosebuds. A standing frill of 
Nile green ribbon two inches wide round the 
crown has a ruche of lace and a wreath at its 
lower edge. Large shaded rose, with leaves 
and buds, on the left, The cape is of ribbon, 
laid double in pleats. Strings of ribbon a 
yard long. 

Another Milan gipsy has plum-coloured 
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The Golden Days. 


nn... 0.00. 
Words by MATTHIAS BARR. Music by GERALD OWEN. 
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Sit Su hae ydcode In each poor leaf a glo - ry tint Of beau - ty still re-mains; So 
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like this flower our dreams may die, And all we love de - part, And yet the sweet - ness 
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facings, black lace ruche for face trimming, and lace laid 
plainly on the edge of the straw. Plum-coloured otto- 
man ribbon is knotted round the crown, streamers of 
black net edged with lace hang behind ; ribbon strings. 
oe of white chrysanthemums is high on the left 
side. 

The most youthful bonnet is asewed chip gipsy, almost 
concealed with bows of pink gros grain. The face trim- 
ming is entirely of gros grain. A loop of ribbon, with a 
bow in the centre, is arranged to pass under the chate- 
laine. Another has milliner’s folds of blue China crape 
and a tea-rose cluster on the outside, while a ruche of 
blue tulle forms the face trimming. A lovely Exglish 
straw for a matron has two shades of ottoman ribbon— 
mauve ‘and violet-—round the crown, with a tea-rose in 
front, and violets outside. 

Brack Lace Bonnets.—There is nothing original in the 
black lace bonnets now being manufactured. They are 
made over light net frames, and are most elegant when 
trimmed with white flowers. 

Frou-rrou Gauze Bonnets.— Very dressy bonnets, 
to be worn late in the season, are made of the Frou-frou 
gauze brought out last year. This silk gauze is thicker 
than grenadine, and has its threads woven in tiny checks, 
or in crape-like crinkles. The material is plain on the 
frame, with rolls, cords, or milliner’s folds near the edge ; 
a richly knotted scarf of gauze, bias and bound, is round 
the crown ; flowers and a pompon on the sides. A ruche 
of the gauze, bias and doubled, forms the face trimming. 
Ribbon strings. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(See page 212.) 
Figs: 89 to 94.—Bows ror Spring Dresses, Ficuvs, &c. 

These bows, which our illustrations show at about one- 
half of the original size, may be made of gros grain, silk, 
velvet, satin, &c., and may not only be used for the pur- 
poses specified, but would be found useful for wearing in 
the hair. ——z 

Fig. 89.—This is made of blue gros grain ribbon, and 
consists of two bows, and two ends with fringe, ravelled 
out and knotted. 

Fig. 90.—Bow of green gros grain, consists of three 
loops of ribbon, two fan-shaped bows, and two straight 
ends. Cover the seams made by sewing on the loops, with 
a box-pleating of the ribbon. 

Fig. 91—Consists of two ends and a loop of black 
velvet, with three pleated tongues of scarlet gros grain 
ribbon. Finish off as in last illustration with box-pleat 
of ribbon. 

Fig. 92.—Two satin bows with a pleated centre-piece, 
two three-cornered ends finished off with small silk 
tassels. 

Fig. 93.—This rosette is formed by a lengthwise piece 
of silk, doubled and pleated very full on to a stiff lace 
foundation. 

Fig. 94.—Rosette of black velvet, composed of petals 
of velvet, arranged one above the other as in illustration 
upon a stiff lace foundation. 


Figs. 95 and 96.—Cotzars ror HEART-SHAPED WAISTS. 
These may be easily made from illustrations. They are 
of white muslin, insertion, and Valenciennes lace. 


—— 


Fig. 97.—Evenina Tomer. 

Demi-train skirt of white silk trimmed with three box- 
pleated flounces of the same material. A band of blue 
velvet is run round each flounce to form a heading. 
Tunic of white silk, rounded off from the point, caught 
up at the sides by bows and ends of velvet, and trimmed 
to match the skirt. Low bodice and short sleeves. 
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HINTS ON BEAUTY AND HEALTH. 
By Dr. Dio LEwIis. 

R. DIO LEWIS, a physician, who has for many years 
D written and spoken with much success on subjects con- 
nected with health and exercise, has just addressed himself in 
a new work to ‘‘ Our Girls.” Itis written in his characteristic 
popular style, the author discoursing upon women’s dress, their 
amusements, the employments open to them, their studies, 
diet, and exercise, and finally matrimony. We have carefully 
collated and epitomised, from amongst much that is irrelevant 
to our purpose, many: off the more important suggestions 
thrown out, and lay the results before the reader :— 

THE FEMININE SoLe.—Very few girls walk in a firm, strong 
way. Notice one. You can see that she is balancing upon a 
narrow sole. There is an unsteadiness, a sidewise vibration. 
Besides, as she has not breadth of toe enough, she cannot 
push: her body forward in that elastic way which we all so 
much admire. ; 

Again, the pressure of the upper leather checks the circula- 
tion in the foot and makes it cold. If you check the circula- 
tion in any part it becomes cold. The tight shoes, with an 
elastic worn about the leg just below the knee, so check the 
circulation in the foot that the great majority of girls have 
cold feet. It would, indeed, be rare to find one with warm 
feet like a boy. 

How To Get A Fine Carrtace.—You are in haste to 
become a queen? The ambition is a noble one. You can 
hurry the change by a practice which I will describe. 

A charming lady, of the grand, old-fashioned pattern, bore 
herself like an empress at eighty-six. I ventured to ask her: 

‘*Madam, what was the source of this remarkable carriage 
of your person?’ She replied : 

‘During my young life I carried a large book on my head 
one or two hours every day. My mother had been taught the 
practice in an English school, and she transmitted it to her 
daughters.” , 

GETTING THE M1TTEN.—Girls, you should all have a pair 
of hair mittens. Buy Lawrence’s English patent. They are 
the best in the market. At night, when you retire, rub every 
part of the skin till it is as red as a boiled lobster, Ah, how 
sweet it makes the sleep, how sure to remove all tendency to 
morning headache. I have seen this practice entirely break up 
unpleasant dreams. Your skins are always in the dark, They 
become pale and bloodless, The blood which should circulate 
in the skin retires into the body, producing congestion of the 
liver, with bad complexion ; congestion of the stomach, with 
dyspepsia ; congestion of the heart and lungs, with short and 
ncared breath ; and congestion of the brain, with headache, 
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; If the skin, which has so many blood-vessels, and is de- 
signed to hold so large a quantity of blood—if the skin en- 
Joyed a constant, free, vigorous circulation, it would relieve 
the organs within the body of most of their sufferings. I 
know of no other simple or single means by which such circu- 
lation can be established and maintained in the skin, as by 


the constant and spirited use of the hair mittens. Besides, it 
will do wonders for the beauty of your face. Giving the'skin 
of the residue of the body a free circulation, the skin of the 
face is not likely to be called upon to do more than its share 
of removing the effete matter in the system, and, thereforé, is 
not likely to take on pimples and other evidences of impurities 
in the blood. 

Rose-Busnes.—In my friend’s garden there stood a beauti- 
rose-bush. Jt had just begun to bloom, and it gladdened our 
eyes with twelve full blossoms and eighty-six buds. I directed 
my carpenter to build a little arbour over it. The bush was 
thus closed in on every side except the north. But it was 
light enough inside to read the tinest print without difficulty. 
The little arbour closed over our beautiful roses on Wednesday 
morning. On the following Sunday afternoon we visited the 
Eyer prisoner, 4nd found that already it was beginning to look 
sad. 

On the following Sunday our beautiful ro8e-bush was in a 
pitiful condition. All the exquisite tints and shades were 
beginning to fade into a common dulness, while the whole 
expression was weak and sick. Buds that would have dis- 
played their full beauty in two days were still hesitating. 
After watching our sweet, patient, and dying prisoner for 
awhile, and wondering that with so much light it could not 
see its way, we tore away the envious, cruel boards, and let 
in a flood of sunshine. 

The following Sunday we paid another visit_to our rose- 
bush, and I cannot tell you what a glad sight it was. <Adl- 
though the neighbouring bushes were much more advanced, 
nevertheless ours had become brilliant and joyous again. 

RoSsE-GIRLS.—One of my neighbours, Major P——, has a 
daughter, whom we will name Rose. The Major, not having 
a rose-bush, tried an experiment on his Rose-girl. This was 
his method. 

In the first place he sent her into the eountry in June and 
kept her there, living out in the sunshine, till the last of 
September. Then he brought her into town, and we all hada 
chance to examine her. She was really in a very strange con- 
dition. In_ the first place her manner of walking was 
singular. I cannot describe it better than to say that she 
seemed to go by jerk. In putting one foot forward to take a 
step, the foot behind gave a sudden and vigorous push. My 
opinion, as a medical man, was not asked ; but my diagnosis, 
before a medical class, would have been this: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
in the case of Miss Rose P—— there is considerable vigour, 
which seems to show itself by an extraordinary activity and 
strength of muscle, and an unusual ebullition of animal 
spirits. And, gentlemen, although these manifestations are 
extraordinary, and are very rare among young ladies, I do not 
regard the case as immediately alarming. Indeed, gentlemen, 
it is my opinion that this remarkable malady will disappear 
without active treatment, if the patient be confined in a 
straight jacket, and kept quiet in a dark room. That pecu- 
liar sparkle of the young lady’s eyes will, likewise, soon dis- 
appear, under this treatment.” 

Without asking my opinion or a prescription, the Major did 
exactly what I have suggested. The daughter was laced ina 
strait jacket, or a corset (which squeezes a good deal harder), 
and she remained ina dark parlour and curtained bedroom all 
but about an hour a-day ; and then, unless it was particularly 
bright and pleasant, she rode during that one hour in a covered 
carriage. 

In two months the experiment was a complete success. AS 
in the case of the rose-bush, so in the case of the Rose-girl, 
the absence of sunshine had produced a limp, weak, sick 
state. Miss Rose had lost all the elastic bound in her manner 
of walking, all the hearty ring in her laugh, all the colour in 
her face, all the shine of her eyes, all the power of diffusing 
joy about her. 

There are other experiments of a similar kind in progress, 
and persons who are interested ia this sort of scientific obser- 
vation will, by calling at their next-door neighbour's, find 
very interesting opportunities to prosecute such studies. 

Close-indoor confinement and’ late hours, with shade-trees, 
blinds, curtairis, and parasols, produce weak eyes, weak nerves, 
weak digestion, weak spines, weak muscles, weak volition, 
and, in brief, weak women. 
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BREAKFAST AND TEA. 


By HELEN THORNTON, 


ITH but little variation, the manner of setting a table for 
breakfast will answer for tea. For the former, a white 
damask tablecloth is always used, with medium-sized napkins, 
while for tea small doylies and a bright Persian lunch cloth is 
preferred; or if the table is of polished walnut or oak, a cover 
is dispensed with altogether. : 

Put the plates, which should be of half-size between dinner 
and tea, intended for breakfast, in regular order round the 
table, with a knife on the right, fork and napkin on the left. 
Place a large tray covered with a napkin before the hostess. 
On this must be arranged the cups (in the saucers) with 
spoons, coffee pot, milk jug, creamer, sugar bowl, slop bowl, 
small fancy tea-kettle, or pitcher of hot water. Urns are now 
but little used. 

The host should occupy a seat directly opposite the hostess. 
Before him must be set the meat or most substantial dish, 
with a large spoon, carving-knife and fork. On the right of 
the table, the potatoes, on the leit another dish of croquettes, 
breakfast fritters, or something of that kind. The butter may 
be placed in the centre of the table. A castor is not a requisite 
at the breakfast-table, the usual condiments being only pepper 
and salt, which are placed at the diagonal corners. Breakfast 
cruets, which are much smaller than those for dinner tables, 
are, however, often used. Tf the water is to be poured at the 
table by some member of the family, the pitcher must stand 
at a convenient distance from the right hand of the host. 

Bread for breakfast and tea (when it is preferred to bring it 
ready cut), is cut in even, moderately thick slices, and should 
be piled in a regular form, the crumbs carefully brushed from 
the plate and a small fringed napkin thrown over it to protect 
from flies in summer, as well as to keep the bread moist. If 
there are two kinds of bread, they should be served on sepa- 
rate plates. This rule also applies to meats, 


Muffins are usually served after the more substantial part 
of the breakfast is eaten, and are to be brought on hot and in 
small quantities. ‘ 

It is a very common practice to serve fruit and sometimes 
water -cress and celery, &c., at breakfast, for there 1s no 
meal at which they may be eaten with impunity so surely 
as in the morning. 
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We in England are particularly partial to marmalades and 
conserves, as well as cold meats for the first meal. 

The manner of pouring coffee is as follows: First put in a 
lump or two of loaf sngar, on this pour the cream, partly fill 
the cup with the strong coffee and add sufficient boiled milk 
to suit the taste. Do not forget to ascertain of each guest 
whether the coffee has been prepared agreeable to taste. Be- 
fore refilling a cup, rinse it and also the saucer in a little hot 
water. This, however, is not invariably done. Some ladies 
claim that the disadvantages outweigh the advantages. 

In cold weather the plates should be warmed, and dusted 
carefully to free them from ashes. The best way to warm 
dishes of any kind is by dipping them in hot water. It is a 
clean and safe way ; in the oven they are apt to be crazed 
or cracked. The portable tin or japanned urns made to stand 
in front of the fire are convenient for keeping a dinner warm 
as well as for heating plates. 

All dishes should be made as attractive as possible. A platter 
of broited ham or an omelette encircled with a green wreath 
of cress or curled parsley will seem far daintier and more deli- 
cate in plan than when jumbled up on any kind of dish minus 
this trifling beautifier. We have seen plain boiled eggs served 
in a minature nest of common green moss picked and dried, 
and laid ‘on @ small platter, or on an oval wire dish-stand. 
The idéa was 80 Uncommon and pleasing that one might have 
imagined them golden pheasant’s eggs from the choice dishing 


up. 

A small round dish-stand lined with a fringed doyly makes 
a tasteful receptacle for hot muffins or biscuits. In this they 
are not so apt to be moistened with steam, and will keep light 
and hot for some time if covered with a napkin. 

The small red and white turnip radishes may be so 
that they will be doubly useful.” “A small byt of Saaieiben 
leaf is left-at the top; @ round galt cellar is put in the centré 
ofa tea plate, the radishes are arranged round it alternatel 
red and white, with the small end towards the middle, this 
you have ornament and food. : 

For tea, after the cloth is smoothly laid, and the tray with 
cups and other necessary articles set on, put on the tea plates 
with knives and spoons on the right, napkins on the left, no 
fork unless there is meat or some dish that requires it. The 
most substantial diet is placed before the host, the relishes 
and bread and crackers occupying one side, being balanced on 
the other side by fresh fruit or preserves, the cake basket 
standing in front of the tea tray, the butter between that and 
the dish before the host. The butter should be moulded in 
fancy rolls the size of a large walnut, and laid in a bowl of icé 
water for an hour previous to the time for tea. Sometimes 
a small pine apple is formed, the leaves at the base being 
formed by the use of the paste jagger, which any one with. 
taste may imitate. 

The most informal and sociable way of entertaining a small 
tea company of a dozen or more is by passing tea; by this 
means a certain liberty is granted to the guests which gives 
ease and pleasantry for all, besides relieving the hostess of 
much anxiety lest the entertainment prove a failure in the 
way of sociability, and also lessens the trouble beforehand by 
requiring much less variety. eee 

A long table scantily furnished has a look of unhospitality, 
besides bringing people together in such a way that there can 
be neither a general nor particular topic of conversation ; 
whereas in handing tea two or three may sit at a small stand 
and enjoy a quiet chat. 

very simple entertainment of tea, coffee, biscuit sand- 
wiches, escaloped or fried oysters, chicken or lobster salad 
with fresh fruit or preserves and jelly, with two or three kinds 
of cake will be ample. 

_A small table covered with a white table cloth should be 
set in an adjoining room containing all the necessary dishes. 
At this the lady of the house or some member of the family 
should preside, and while pouring the tea and coffee may direct 
the waiters as to the order of serving things. Two trays are 
necessary, a large one covered with a napkin must first be 
carried round, with plates and good-sized fringed napkins ; it 
is then filled with the cups of tea and coffee, after which ig 
passed the sugar and cream and a small pot of hot water. 
After this comes the bread, &c. : 

Bear in mind that flowers are always an elegant and appro- 
priate ornament for the table. Also, the more cut glass in 
use the better. But in all things let there be uniformity. A 
full table and a lean house are not typical of a good housewife, 


Tur Jewess ABDUCTION CaAsE.—This case, the last of 
which everybody thought had been heard, is again cropping up, 
but this time apparently in a new phase. At the Cardiff Police- 
court, on Friday, Mr. B. Lyons made an application to the 
magistrates for a summons against Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thomas and Mrs. Cecilia Hollyer, charging them with conspir- 
ing to suppress and conceal from Mr. Justice Blackburn, on 
the application for the writ of habeas corpus, the fact that Miss 
Lyons had been handed over by Mrs. Thomas to Mrs. Hollyer 
and by Mrs. Hollyer to Mrs. Keep, Hollyer’s sister, and that 
at the time the habeas corpus was applied fur Miss Lyons was 
in the possession of Mrs. Keep, by which concealment the 
defendants thereby deceived the Judge and perverted tha 
course of justice. Mr. D. W. Davis, solicitor for Mr I 
explained the case, and urged that there was ample evidence 
of aconspiracy. Mr. Jones, stipendiary Magistrate, said the 
case was not one for a summons, but proceedings might be 
taken by indictment by direction of a Judge or the Attorney- 
General. Some anxiety is evinced to learn whether the 
defendants are indictable for not having stated ‘‘ the whole 
truth’’ before Mr. Justice Blackburn, and it is understood 


that the prosecutor will shortly bri ‘ f is Lord. 
ship for the third time, OE A SEE UE 


Lyons, 
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From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire: “I 
consider BUNTER’s NERVINE a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Su-geon, Sherston, near Ci- 
rencester: “TI have tried Bunrer’s NeRVINE in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained.” Sold By all Chemists, 1s. 13d. per Packet; or pos 
free for 15 stamps from J. RB. Cooper, Maidstone. 


Those Ladies who have not yet used GLENFIELD SrTarcn, 
are respectfully Solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, they 
will say, like the Queen’s laundress, that it is the finest Starch they 
ever used, When you ask for Glenfield Starch see that you get it 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra profit, 


-s BREAKFAST — Epps’s Cocoa—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 

By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save uS many heavy doctors’ bills.”—-Civil Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water ormilk. Each packet is labelled— James 
Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers of 
Eprs’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use, 
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HE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out 
from Buckingham Palace on Thursday morning last week, 
attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe and the Hon, Horatia 
Stopford. “The Equerries in Waiting were in attendance on 
horseback. Her Majesty held a Council at one o'clock, at 
which were present Viscount Halifax, the Earl of Bessborough, 
and Viscount Sydney. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Genoa visited Her Majesty in the afternoon. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales also visited the 
Queen, who, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold, left the Palace at a quarter before five o'clock for 
Windsor. In attendance were the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
Lady in Waiting ; Colonel du Plat and Colonel the Earl of 
Mountcharles, Equerries in Waiting ; and Dr. Poore and 
Mr. R. H. Collins, in attendance on his Royal Highness Prince 
Leopold. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince Leopold, went out in 
the grounds at Windsor on Friday morning. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne visited 
the Queen and remained to luncheon. Her royal highness 
and the Marquis of Lorne returned to London in the after- 
noon. Lady Churchill was in attendance on her royal high- 
ness. In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice and the Marchioness of Ely. 

Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on Saturday 
morning, attended by the M archioness of Ely. Prince Leopold 
walked out. The Duke of Roxburghe and the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter arrived at the Castle. Lord Charles Fitzroy and Col. 
H. Ponsonby succeeded Colonel du Plat and Colonel the Earl. 
of Mountcharles as Equerries in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, and 
Prince Leopold, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, 
attended Divine Service in the private chapel. The Lord 
Bishop of Exeter preached the sermon. Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lorne arrived at the Castle, Lady Churchill 
being in attendance on her royal highness. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Leopold, drove out on Monday morning. Her Royal Highness 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne took leave 
of Her Majesty on their departure for the Continent. 
Lady Churchill attended her royal highness to Dover. 
In the afternoon Her Majesty, accompanied by Prince 
Leopold, and attended _by the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
the Marchioness of Ely, and Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
visited the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie at 
Camden’ House, Chiselhurst. Her Majesty travelled by 
special train on the South-Western and South-Eastern Rail- 
ways, and drove from Chiselhurst to Camden House. Her 
Majesty returned to Windsor Castle at six o’clock. 

The Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Tuesday 
morning, accompanied by Prince Leopold. Princess Beatrice 
rode in the Home-park. Prince and Princess Christian visited 
the Queen and remained to luncheon. Her Majesty, accom- 
panied by Princess Beatrice, drove out in the afternoon. The 
Marchioness of Ely and the Hon. Horatia Stopford were in 
attendance. The Countess of Gainsborough succeeded the 
Duchess of Roxburghe as Lady in Waiting. Colonel Hon. A. 
Liddell succeeded Major-General Sir Francis Seymour, C.B., 
as Groom in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

Her Majesty, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, attended by the Court, 
left Windsor Castle on Wednesday morning for Osborne. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales visited Her Majesty at 
Buckingham Palace on Thursday last week, and also the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg. 

On the Friday the Prince and Princess of Wales drove out, 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. The Prince of Wales, 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel A. Ellis, was present at the 
10th Hussars Steeplechase Meeting near Southall. The Prince 
of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis, dined with 
Her Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms at St. 
James’s Palace. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales drove out on Saturday. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Genoa, attended by the 
Ttalian Minister, visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Marlborough House. The Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, 
and the Marquis of Lorne dined with the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Major Grey succeeded Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis as 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince of Wales. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales attended 
Divine Service. 

On Monday the Prince of Wales rode out, attended by Major 
Grey. Prinéess Louise, Prince Arthur, and the Marquis of 
Lorne visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough 
House atid remained to luncheon. The Prince of Wales ac- 
companied Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne to the 
Charing-cross Station, from whence they took their departure 
to Dover, en route for the Continent. The Princess of Wales 
drove out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. The Duke of 
Cambridge visited the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
left town on Tuesday for Sandringham, where they purpose 
spending the Easter recess. : 

On Tuesday the Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, Princess Louise, 
Princess Victoria, and Princess Maude, and attended by the 
Hon, Mrs. Stonor, General Sir William Knollys, Major Grey, 
Mr. Knollys, and Mr, Holzmann, left Marlborough House for 
Sandringham. 


It is officially announced that the Queen will hold a Draw- 
ing-room at Buckingham Palace on Tuesday, May 9, at three 
o'clock. The Prince of Wales will, by command of the Queen, 
hold Levees at St. James’s Palace, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
on Wednesday, April 26, and on Saturday, May 13, at two 
o’clock. 

There is every reason to believe that the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Arthur, and other members of the Royal Family will 
be present at the Volunteer Review at Brighton, as suites of 
rooms have been secured for the former at the Bedford, and 
for the latter at the Grand Hotel. There is also a strong 
rumour that the ex-Emperor Napoleon has signified his inten- 
tion of witnessing for the first time that event he has no 
doubt freyuently heard and read of—a review of British 
Volunteers. Sas wal guist : 

The Princess Royal, it is said, will shortly come to England 
on a visit to her Royal mother. 
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Her Royal Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lorne are expected to be absent from this country till about 
July. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland have left 
Northumberland House for Albury-park, Surrey, where they 
will entertain a party during the Easter holidays. 

The Earl and Countess of Kimberley and family have 
left town for Kimberley Hall, Norfolk, to pass the Easter 
recess. 

Sir Robert and Lady Cunliffe have arrived at No. 4, Ches- 
ham-street, for the season. 

Sir William and Hon. Lady Rose have left Bruton-street 
for Leiston Old Abbey, Saxmundham, for the Easter recess. 

We have had a number of the English nobility here this 
season (writes a correspondent at Cairo). At present we have 
with us the Duke of Sutherland and the Duke of Hamilton. 
Earl Ducie and the Countess have gone up the Nile, and a 
number of other distinguished people. Cairo is taking on a 
European aspect. Beautiful houses are being built on all 
sides. The Duke of Sutherland has got a piece of Jand from 
the Viceroy for building purposes, and his grace is to com- 
mence building at once. 

The Earl of Powis left Berkeley-square on Saturday for 
Powis Castle, where the Countess and Lady Harriet Herbert, 
Mr. and Lady Lucy Calvert, and other members of the family 
have assembled to pass the Easter holidays. 

The Dowager Countess Cowper and Ladies Cowper left 
town on Saturday for Wrest-park, Bedfordshire, for the Easter 
recess, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne left Lansdowne House, 
Berkeley-square, on Friday evening for Dublin. The Mar- 
chioness left on Saturday for Mount Edgcumbe, on a visit to 
the Earl and Countess of Mount Edgeumbe. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby and Ladies Cecil left their 
residence in St. James’s-square on Saturday for their residence 
near Keston, Kent. 

The Earl Granville, after the Cabinet Council on Saturday, 
left town, accompanied by the Countess, for Walmer Casile, 
where they purpose to entertain a select party during the 
Easter holidays. 

The Duke of Buccleuch and the Ladies Scott have left 
Montagu House, Whitehall, for Scotland. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland and Lady Mary Prim- 
rose left Cleveland House, St. James’s-square, on Saturday, 
for Battle Abbey, near Hastings. 

The Countess of Desart has taken Sheen Elms, Mortlake, 
for the summer. 

« Lady Emily Peel returns home from Geneva shortly after 
aster. 

The Hon. Lady Nugent will give, shortly after Easter, two 
dancing parties, at her residence in Curzon-street, Mayfair. 

Mr. Hastings and the Countess of Londoun have taken 
the Earl of Leicester’s house, in Upper Grosvenor-street, for 
the season. 

His Excellency the German Ambassador and the Countess 
Bernstorff and the Countess Thérése Bernstorff have left 
Prussia House for St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, to pass a few weeks. 

The Duke and Duchess of Wellington left Apsley House 
on Monday for Strathfieldsaye, Hampshire, to pass the Easter 
recess. 

We have to record the death of Lady Harriet Jones, which 
took place on Monday last at her residence, Glendaragh, at the 
age of seventy-nine. The deceased lady was the only daughter 
of Arthur James Plunkett, eighth Earl of Fingall, and sister 
to the late Earl. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


Just too late for our last number the intelligence reached 
us of the decease of the Queen of Sweden, after but a brief 
illness, which commenced with a slight cold caught some 
eighteen days since. The symptoms became alarming in 
about a week ; the lungs were seriously affected, and fever set 
in, which deprived the royal sufferer of sleep. Her only 
child, the Crown Princess of Denmark, was telegraphed for, 
and arrived with her husband from Copenhagen in time to see 
her mother beforesheexpired. Her Majesty died on the Thurs- 
day morning at half-past eleven, in the 43rd year of her age. 
Wilhelmina Frederica Alexandrina Anne Louisa, Princess of 
Orange, was the eldest daughter of Prince William Frederick 
Charles, brother of the late King of Holland, and admiral of 
the Dutch fleet, and of the Princess Louise, recently deceased, 
daughter of the late King Frederick IL]. of Prussia, and was, 
therefore, the niece of the Emperor of Germany. She was born 
at the Hague, on the 5th of August, 1828, and on the 19th June, 
1850, was married to the Crown Prince of Sweden and Nor- 
way, who became Charles XV. on the decease of his father, 
Oscar I., on the 2nd July, 1859. Her Majesty leaves one 
daughter, the Princess Louisa Josephine Eugenia, born 31st 
October, 1851, who was married on the 28th July, 1869, to 
Christian Frederick, Crown Prince of Denmark. 

His Royal Highness Prince Frederick of Hesse (Electoral) 
brother-in-law of the Prussian Prince Frederick Charles, is 
now in Rome, and has been entertained at a court dinner by 
the Prince and Princess of Piedmont. 

The King of Bavaria has sent to Prince Bismarck the deco- 
ration of the order of St. Hubert, set in diamonds, accom- 
panied by an autograph letter. 

The Queen-Dowager of Sweden, in consequence of the de- 
cease of the Queen, has fallen ill, and is confined to her bed. 
Great weakness and considerable fever have set in. The 
health of the King is improving. 

The Hereditary Grand Duchess Augusta of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Princess of Hesse Homburg, died on Saturday at 
Ludwigslust, at the age of ninety-five. 

The Queen of the Belgians has been unwell, but her 
Majesty is now getting better. 


MARRIAGES 


On March 22 


ny 


IN HIGH LIFE. 


the marriage of Commander G. J. G. 
Purcell, of H.M.S. Achilles, with Miss Emily Peard, second 
daughter of Colonel Peard, of Trennython, Cornwall, was 
solemnised at Tywardreath Church. The occasion was one of 
great rejoicing, and from far and near a circle of friends as- 
sembled to do honour to the bride and bridegroom, The 
bride was most elegantly attired in white poult de soie, trim- 
med with Brussels lace and satin, with a wreath of stepha- 
notis and orange blossoms, and costly veil of Honiton lace. 
The bridesmaides were Miss Hester Peard and Miss Ada 
Peard, sisters of the bride, Miss Treffry, of Place House, 
Fowey, and Miss Edith Pitman. The happy couple left in 
the afternoon for Tunbridge Wells. 

A marriage has been arranged to take place between Philip 
Digby Wykeham, Esq., second son of Aubrey Wykeham, 
Esq., Swalcliffe-park, and Chinnor, Oxfordshire, and Miss 
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Georgiana Henley, second daughter of Joseph Henley, Esq.; ” 


Shirburn Lodge, Tetsworth, eldest son of the Right Hon, 
Joseph Warner Henley, of Waterperry, Oxfordshire, and 
M.P. for that county. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Captain Al- 
gernon C. I’, Heneage, R.N., and Miss Hare, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Hare, Bart., of Stow Hall, Norfolk. 

A marriage is arranged between Captain Herbert Mitchell 
of the Royal Artillery, and Miss Reynolds, eldest daughter o 
Mr. C. W. Reynolds, of 2, Eaton-place, London, and Ram- 
slade, Berkshire. 

A marriage is arranged to take place shortly between Mr. 
Edward Cobbett, eldest son of Colonel Cobbett, M.P. for 
Salop, and Miss Isham, eldest daughter of Sir Charles and 
Lady Isham, of Lamport Hall, N orthampton. ; 

A marriage has been arranged between Mr. Edward Francis 
Maitland, third son of the late Lord Barcaple, one of the 
judges of the Court of Session, and Mary Euphemia, eldest 
daughter of Mr. W. E. Baxter, M.P., Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. 

The marriage of Captain Seymour Corkran, A.D.C., Gren- 
adier Guards, with Miss Florence Peel, will take place on 
Thursday, the 20th instant, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly 

A marriage is arranged between Col. Seymour, Grenadier 
Guards (son of Sir Hamilton Seymour), and Miss Sturgis, 
daughter of Mr. Russell Sturgis. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


The will of Baron de Budah was proved in London under 
8,0002. personalty in England. 

The will of the Hon. Eliza Grey, late of Dyrham, Rectory, 
Gloucestershire, was proved under 1,500l. The late, Hon. 
Miss Harriet Anne Noel Hill, third daughter of the fourth 
Lord Berwick, died intestate. Administration of her effects 
was taken out under 9,000/. 

The will of Sir Thomas Clifford Constable, Bart., Deputy- 
lieutenant for the East Riding of Yorkshire and Staffordshire, 
was proved in York under 45,000/. persoralty. 

The will cf Sir Anthony Conningham Sterling, K.C.B., of 
South Lodge, Knightsbridge,*{was proved in London on the 
13th ult., under 9,6002. personalty, by Mr. George Burges, 
of 70, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the sole executor and trustee. 

The will of Mrs.}J Mary Woodiwis, of York-street, Cheet- 
ham, was proved at Manchester, under 160,0002., by Messrs, 
William 8. Burton, Thomas J. Gil], and W. Henstock, all of 
Manchester, to each of whom she leaves a legacy of 1,0007., 
and a further legacy of 1,000. to Mr, Burton. After making 
liberal bequests to some relatives and friends and to servants, 
a legacy of 1,0002. to the Manchester Royal Infirmary, and 
5002. to St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, all free of duty, she 
directs her property to be divided amongst her six cousins, 
whom she appoints residuary legatees. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


———_.>-——_ 


HE Rock states that the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which is said to be the only religious association the in- 
come of which has exceeded the average during the past year, 
is about to present copies of the Bible to all tke widows of 
French and German soldiers killed in the late war. 


MARRIAGE 1N Panris.—The Parisians having in this year 
of jubilee got rid of debts, are luxuriating in marriage. 
Marriages have been very numerous since the establishment 
of the Commune, and the Commune is about to pass a law of 
divorce. 


The number of the Communist troops under arms is said_to 
be about 150,000 men. :It was generally credited in Paris that 
several school-girls who were quitting the church at Neuilly 
on Sunday were killed during the combat. The Commune 
has adopted the families of the soldiers killed in Sunday’s 
engagements, 


—_——— 


Deatu or MapAme Bonne.—This well-known Paris mil- 
liner when the war commenced hurriedly left France and 
opened a shop in Oxford-street, which received a good deal of 
public notice by the tasteful and elegant manner in which it 
was decorated. Last week she had occasion to visit Paris for 
the final arrangement of her affairs there, and was about 
entering her house, when the riot took place, and she was shot 
with a little boy in her arms. 


During the last ten days 160,000 inhabitants of Paris have 
left the city. They almost all belong to classes in easy 
circumstances. The servants were in many cases paid off 
with a few days’ wages. ‘The number of valets, coachmen, 
cooks, and ladies’ maids thrown on their own resources 
amounts to no less than 6,000. Thousands of children have 
been withdrawn from schools and other educational establish- 
ments. The number of apartments to let has increased to an 
enormous extent within ten days. 


New carriages, like new bonnets, were conspicuous at thé 
opening of the Royal Albert Hall. Great noblemen and high 
officers of State appeared in equipages befitting their rank, 
having ordered them especially for the occasion, Among 
these carriages were conspicuous those of the Earl of Sefton 
and the Earl of Derby, which were from the well-known firm 
of Messrs. Hooper and Co., who also supplied the Earls of 
Fife and Craven on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Drawing- 
room. Assuredly such equipages, marvels of lightness and 
elegance, combined with strength, are vast improvements 
upon the cumbersome state coaches of olden times. 


More Liners oN Women.—The Pall Mall Gazette says: 
The great woman question seems to be causing as much 
trouble in America as in England. The Nation says it ac- 
quires additional complexity every month, and the increasing 
difficulty of dealing with it will, it is to be feared, cause 
many men to give in their adhesion to the sentiments of that 
‘noble old Roman” Metellus Macedonicus, who, haranguing 
the Senate. exhorted his colleagues to bear with their wives 
“‘manfully,” as they could not “get rid of the infliction, 
and “it was their duty to look more to the permanent, con; 
servation of the State than to their own transient satisfaction. 
The world is vexing itself almost to distraction over woman 
health, woman’s education, woman’s rights, woman's work, th 
now thenews that English women of the better classes are at ae 
habit of drinking has spread to the United Silat _the 
Tribune states that the assertion is ‘‘ too true” of American 
women also. The female upper ie eacae iakS ontt ee 

oing astray in the matter of stimulants: de H] 
Hees aheapagae : others fancy drinks ; deaths from de- 
lirium tremens ‘‘ have occurred this winter among young, 

d lovable girls ;” and there are ever so many 
Peete ht there by alcohol 
female lunatics in asylums broug y aiconolism, 
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General Nets of the Week. 


es flannel manufactory of Mr. Samuel Berry, at Newhey, 

near Rochdale, was almost completely. destroyed by fire 
on Saturday morning. Damage was done to the amount of 
from 6,000/. to 7,0002. 


An Opp Wi1t,—A gentleman in Yorkshire, who died some 
years ago, left the whole of his property to such of his des- 
cendants only as should reach the hight of six feet four inches. 


Op Lapy Burnt To DEATH.—Mrs. Caroline Tripp, seventy- 
three, a widow lady of property, living at Percy-place, Gros- 
venor, near Bath, was burnt to death on Sunday night in her 
bedroom through her nightdress taking fire at the candle. 


RoyAt PrEsENT To A Cuurcu.—A solid silver Communion 
service has been presented by Her Majesty to the parish 
church of Crathie. The service consists of a flagon, four 
cups, and two salvers, and is Gothic in design, the particular 

attern having beer selected from a number submitted to Her 
Majeaty some time ago. 

Execution aT Beprorp.—At eight o’clock on Monday 
morning, William Bull, aged twenty-one, was executed inside 
Bedford Gaol for the murder of an old woman named Sarah 
Marshall, at Little Staughton, on the 29th of November last. 
The prisoner made two confessions, and until within a day or 
two of the execution has been very stolid and taciturn. On 
the scaffold he said, ‘‘I feel pardoned, tell my mother.” 

Basy Farmina.—In the Manchester case the proceedings 
before the magistrates have ended in the committal of Frances 
Rogers to the assizes on four distinct charges—viz., wilful 
murder, attempted murder, obtaining money by false pre- 
tences, and the misdemeanour of neglecting to provide proper 
nourishment to children under her care. The prisoner re- 
served her defence. 

THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE Bost RaAcr.—This great 
annual contest, in which so many ladies take a warm interest, 
came off on Saturday morning over the usual course, when Cam- 
bridge won. At the Ship there was less than half a length be- 
tween the boats, and Oxford, coming with a last rush, pushed her 
bows up till they slightly overlapped Cambridge’s stern as they 
shot the flag in 23 min. 6sec., a good performance on wretched 
tide and against foul wind. 


BaTHs AND WASHHOUSES IN LivERPOoL.—At a meeting 
of the Liverpool Water and Baths Committee on Friday it 
was resolved to recommend the Town Council to seek power to 
borrow a sum not exceeding 40,0007. for the purpose of ex- 
tending public baths ard washhouses throughout the borough. 
A suggestion was thrown out by one member that arrange- 
ments should be made whereby children attending schools 
under the provisions of the new Edueation Act could have a 
warm bath gratuitously at least once a-week. 


DAMAGES FoR THE Loss or A Huspanp. — At the Leeds 
Assizes, Mrs. Briggs, widow of Mr. E. Briggs, colliery pro- 
pacen Clayton, near Bradford, sued the Lancashire and 

orkshire Railway Company for 6,000/. damages sustained by 
the loss of her husband, who was killed at the Exchange 
Station, Bradford, on January 16, by a train running into the 
station, the engine forcing its way into the office, and crushing 
deceased, who was standing in the passage. The jury awarded 
6007. damages. 

Cuitp Leavina —An audacious case of child desertion has 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Bristol. A woman witha 
child in her arms called at a house and asked permission to 
leave her baby, which she represented she was about to put 
out to nurse, until she went back to a village to recover some- 
thing she had forgotten. Permission was given, but the 
woman, who left a feeding-bottle and 4s. 6d. on the table, 
never returned. The child has been sent to the union. Jt is 
Lee that the woman, who was well dressed, was from 

ristol. 


VENERABLE FATHER AND DAUGHTER.-—The death is re- 
corded in a local paper of an old man named John Jenkins, of 
Coddington, near Ledbury, Herefordshire, at the age of 107 
years. Jenkins lived with his daughter, who is now about 
eighty-five years of age, in a mud hut near Coddington-cross, 
and was formerly a farm labourer of very industrious habits. 
For many years, however, he has been supported by parochial 
relief. The deceased was in possession of all his faculties up 
to the time of his death and was an habitual smoker. 

WEST-END DRESSMAKERS.—A correspondent states with 
reference to the Workshops ‘Regulation Act, 1867, which pro- 
vides, among other things, that no woman shall be employed 
for more than twelve hours, with intervals amounting to an 
hour and a half for meals, &c.; that no woman shall be em- 
ployed after nine o’clock at night or after two o’clock on Sa- 
turday, and that no woman shall be employed on Sunday ; 
—that at a Court dressmaker’s establishment at the West-end, 
where nearly twenty women are employed, every one of the 
above provisions is systematically violated, and that for some 
months past no inspector has entered the house. 


ATTEMPTED NATURALISATION OF A ForEeIGN Lapy.—At 
Bow-street on Friday three men, named Veal, Stuhmar, and 
Ellis, were prosecuted by the Government on a charge of con- 
spiracy to obtain a certificate of naturalisation for a foreign 
lady. She was the wife of a native of Russia, who owned 
considerable property in that country. The laws of Russia, 
however, contained some restrictions which interfered with 
leaving property to a wife, and the prosecution urged that 
the certificate of naturalisation was wanted to enable her hus- 
band to leave property to her as a single woman. After some 
witnesses in support of the charge had been examined, the 
hearing was adjourned. 

Girt SHor THroucH CriminAL CARELESSNESS.—A deplor- 
able accident, from culpable negligence in the handling of a 
gun, occurred at Addlelide, near Kingsbridge, Devon, on Satur- 
day. A youth named Crimp, belonging to one of Her Majesty’s 
ships at Devonport, was visiting his cousin, Sarah Wingate, a 
girl of seventeen, when, observing a gun over the chimney-piece, 
he took it down, and, taking aim at the young woman, said, 
‘*Sarah, I'll shoot you.” The gun exploded, and the charge 
took effect on one side of the girl’s face, which was almost com- 
pletely blown away. She now lies in great agony, and her re- 
covery is very doubtful. Of course Crimp says he had no idea 
the gun was loaded. 


IMPROVIDENCE OF PARENTS. —A correspondent referring to 
Mr. Maywood’s remarks at the Manchester School Board on 
the indifference of parents earning large wages with respect 
to the education of their children, mentions the following 
case : ‘The father has earned, during the last twelve months, 
on an average, the sum of 39s. 6d. per week, and the mother 
from 10s.to 12s. per week. They have six children, The 
eldest does not live with her parents. At the time of m 
visit, the other five children were in the house, the oldest of 
them eleven years, and the youngest one year old. Four of 
them were naked, and the other had an old shawl thrown over 
her shoulders, All of them were shivering with the cold, and 
my friend says ‘they were as black as negroes with dirt,’ 


and not one of them attended school, as they have no clothes. 
The landlord had removed the front door as he could get no 
rent. When the wages are spent on drink the mother pro- 
cures groceries from the shop on credit, and sells them to her 
neighbours at a reduced price, in order to get money with 
which to buy more drink.” 

A QuEER CoupLe.—At the Manchester County Police-court, 
@ man and woman were brought up in custody charged 
with being drunk and disorderly. When arrested, both 
prisoners were dressed as men; but at the station 
the superintendent, after looking closely at one of them, said, 
‘* Why, you area woman.” The prisoner stoutly denied the 
charge, but, on being closely pressed, admitted the fact, and 
said that sixteen years ago she and her husband were school- 
master and schoolmistress at a National school in Gloucester. 
Her husband lost his situation through drinking, and subse- 
quently they both learnt the art of house painting. Her hus- 
band made her cut off her hair and sell it, dress herself as a 
man, and go about the country with him. She had worked 
with men on high buildings in London without fear of detec- 
tion. She had been separated from her husband for some 
years, and the other prisoner was her nephew, and she always 
passed as his uncle. The usual penalty of 5s. and costs was 
inflicted, and the prisoner went off in her male attire. 


Strike oF OLD WoMEN At A WorkHovuse.—A very novel 
strike has taken place at the Swansea Union Workhouse, 
where thirty of the aged female inmates have, wna voce, re- 
fused to eat the Australian meat whenever served to them. 
The medical officer a few months ago reported favourably of 
the meat in question, especially for its nutritious quality for 
the aged and the sick ; aud, in accordance, the guardians re- 
solved to give all the inmates Australian meat once a-week. 
The old women, however, have struck against its use, and pre- 
fer to eat potatoes only on the days on which it is served. 
Discussions amongst the guardians and the supplementary 
opinions of medical men have fortified the former in their re- 
tention of the meat, and they have refused to interfere in the 
matter, some of the guardians stating that many of the heavily 
taxed ratepayers of Swansea would be glad to get good Austra- 
lian meat, and even preferred it to Welsh mutton. 


THE Cost or Pauper Epucatton.—A committee of the 
Guardians of the City of London Union were for several 
months engaged in inquiring into the working of the schools 
for the poor at Hanwell, and they reported that for nine years 
ending Michaelmas, 1867, the average contribution for each 
child belonging to the union was 29/. 13s. 10d. per annum. 
The cost for 1869 was at the rate of 40/. 10s. 7d., and for the 
year ending last Christmas it was nearly 507. per annum for 
each child of the pauper class. Surely the dear little pauper 
children ought to turn out bright ornaments of society when 
they have such an advantage over the children of our middle- 
class tradesmen, who cannot even afford to send their children 
to the cheap boarding-schools, where all the accomplishments 
aro inclusive at a payment of a fraction over 20/. per annum 
Is it any wonder that our poor-rates are so heavy? We cer- 
tainly should like to know what becomes of the money. 

An Otp WomaAN SENT TO PRISON For Beaoinc.—At the 
Westminster Police-court on Tuesday Elizabeth Doyle, aged 
sixty-two, in the dress of an inmate of Marylebone Work- 
house, was charged with begging at the Sloane-square station 
of the Metropolitan District Railway Company. On being 
searched at the station more than 10s. was found upon her. 
The prisoner said the 10s. did not belong to her, but a person 
had given it to her to mind; she only received 2d. Mr. 
Woolrych said she was an impudent old impostor, who, well 
clad and well fed, at the expense of persons some of whom 
were, in a manner of speaking, poorer than herself, chose to 
wander about with her lying excuses and prey upon the cha- 
ritable, whose charity was ill-bestowed upon an undeserving 
and canting old hypocrite. He should send her to prison for 
a month with hard labour, but should not order the money 
found to go towards her maintenance. 


A Curious CHARGE BY Two FEMALE SERVANTS. —An 
action for assault, in which judgment had gone by default, 
came before the Sheriff’s Court recently for the assessment of 
damages. The plaintiff, Helena Kelly, was a domestic servant 
at the Charterhouse, and last August went on a visit, with 
another servant, to Birchington, near Margate. They went 
to bathe at Appie Bay, in the neighbourhood, where the de- 
fendant, Daniel Oliphant, a coal merchant, had some property. 
He complained that they were trespassing; and when the two 
women had their bathing dresses on, he assaulted them by 
throwing dirt and mud over them with a spade, and also on 
their clothes. They ran into the water, and when they were 
going away he acted in a similar manner. It was stated that 
three actions had been brought against him for the same 
occurrence. The jury were unable to agree, and were dis- 
charged without giving a verdict. Mf 

SoLpIErs’ WIvEs.—A new code of regulations for married 
soldiers was issued from the War-office on Saturday. The 
‘*married roll” is, in future, to include all staff sergeants, 
military foremen, six sergeants out of every ten, and seven 
per cent. of rank and file, provided they have completed seven 
years’ service in the army and earned one good-conduct badge. 
No soldier is to be placed on the married roll unless he 
obtains the consent of his commanding officer before marriage. 
The wives and families of soldiers married with leave are 
granted certain allowances, in the shape of lodging money, 
provisions, fuel, and light ; and if any woman on the roll 
misconducts herself, the commanding officer of the corps may 
remove her name and the names of her children, and send 
them to her home. When on foreign stations, and in certain 
other cases, half a soldier’s ration of food will be supplied to 
each of the women, or 3d. a-day, and a quarter ration, or 13d. 
to each child. When a soldier is necessarily separated from 
his family, these allowances will be doubled. 


An “IypIGNATION MgEeTING” aT St. JAMES’S-HALL.—On 
Tuesday night, one of the most noisy meetings held in Lon- 
don occupied the area of St. James’s-hall, Piccadilly, under 
the presidency of Mr. Thomas Chambers, M.P. It was 
called as an ‘indignation meeting,” in the names of the 
Chairman, Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Mr. R. Eykyn, M.P., 
Mr. C. Gilpin, M.P., the Hon. A. Herbert, M.P., Mr. J. 
Locke, Q.C., M.P., Mr. J. White, M.P., Mr. J. Illingworth, 
M.P., Sir J. C. Lawrence, M.P., Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., 
Mr. ©. Reed, M.P., Mr. W. M‘Arthur, M.P., and others, 
not members of Parliament, ‘‘to protest against the uncon- 
stitutional policy of the House of Lords in rejecting 
Bills repeatedly passed by the representatives of the 
people in the House of Commons, and to demand the 
immediate removal of the Bishops from the House of Lords. 
Not one of the Parliamentary sponsors to the meeting was 
present beyond the Chairman, who wes supported by Mr. 
Whalley, M.P., and Mr. M‘Carthy Downing, M.P. The 
seeming conflict between some members of the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Peers had attracted to the meeting, 
besides the respectable classes interested in the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Marriage measure, and the ‘‘ Advanced Liberals 
of Greenwich, whose presence was apparent, the small but 


noisy throng of people who meet in St. Luke’s and about 
Holborn, and who rejoice in outward imitations of Red 
Republicans. The turbulence which arose when it was dis- 
covered by the latter section of the meeting that their as- 
sistance was only required to pass what they termed ‘ milk- 
and-water resolutions” is better imagined than described. 

PickpocKETs AT CHURCH.—Amongst other public places 
which the professional pickpockets are in the habit of frequent- 
ing, it would appear that they have extended their operations to 
our places of worship, for, from an announcement made to the 
congregation of St. Alban’s, Holborn, on Sunday evening, a 
number of them seem to have been present in that edifice during 
the forenoon service, and succeeded in extracting from several 
members of the congregation their purses and money. Before 
commencing his sermon on Sunday evening the Rev. Mr. 
Mackonochie publicly stated that in the course of the day it had 
been discovered that several pickpockets formed part of the 
congregation in the morning, and he therefore cautioned the 
congregation then present to take care of any money which 
might be in their possession, and he also warned any pick- 
pockets who might then be in the church that the police had 
been communicated with and were in attendance. This rather 
unusual announcement from the pulpit excited some curiosity 
and surprise amongst a crowded congregation, the church being 
filled to overflowing. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND Basy FArmMING.—On Friday a de- 
putation waited upon Mr. Stansfeld, the President of the 
Poor-law Board, at Gwydr House, Whitehall, to urge upon 
his consideration the principles of the measure now before the 
House of Commons relative to baby farming. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, M.P., introduced the deputation, and Mr. Ernest 
Hart entered into explanations of the objects sought by the 
promoters of the Bill, namely, that there shall be registration 
of the women who take infants in to nurse, supervision of 
their ‘‘homes,” and other provisions intended as guards 
against the abuses found to exist in baby farms. The man- 
ner in which the principles for this end are carried out 
abroad, especially in Belgium, has been studied before 
the drawing up of this measure, and the Government support 
of the Bill was sought. Dr. Brewer, M.P., Mr. Curgenven, 
and the Rev. Oscar Thorpe also spoke upon the subject, and 
many details were entered into. Mr. Stansfeld, in reply, 
pointed out that there were grave objections to the very ex- 
tensive system of registration and supervision involved in the 
licensing of nurses, and in making the system applicable to 
all women who took children to nurse, in order to prevent 
abuses by bad women. After some further conversation, 
the deputation asked for the support of the Govern- 
ment in their desire to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Stansfeld agreed to support the application 
before his colleagues. The deputation thanked him and with- 
drew. 

STEALING BABIES.—On Friday, at the Thames Police-court, 
a diminutive, ill-clad, red-haired girl, only ten years of age, 
named Martha Crane, was brought before Mr. Paget ona 
charge of stealing babies. She stole a baby a few days ago, 
stripped it of all its clothes, and it was found shortly after in 
a secluded place, and almost perished with cold. The baky 
was quitenaked. On the Thursday afternoon ajboy named James 
Preston, whose parents are dwelling at 29, Chapman-street, 
St. George’s-in-the-East, was sent out in charge of a baby and 
two other young children, and was accosted by the prisoner in 
Lower Chapman-street, who pulled the baby away from the 
boy, ‘and said, ‘‘I must have that child.” The boy 
said, ‘Let the child alone,” and she exclaimed, «T 
won't,’ and ran away with the baby, which is only 
two years old. The boy ran towards home, screaming 
and shouting, and several persons went in pursuit of the 
prisoner. Among them was Eliza Sargood, 5, Ann-street, 
who saw the prisoner about to enter the Garrick Theatre, 
Leman-street, Whitechapel, with the baby in her arms. She 
was given into custody, and on being brought into the pre- 
sence of Inspector Rouse, at the King David-lane station, 
Shadwell, he said to her, ‘‘ Little girl, this is a very serious 
thing for you to be charged with stealing little babies and 
taking them out of the neighbourhood in which they live.” 
The prisoner replied, ‘‘ I am linked in with the lucifer girls in 
about the George, in the Commerciai-road, and they told me 


to do it.” Inspector Rouse said, ‘‘To do what?” And she . 


replied, ‘‘ Why, steal babies and sell their clothes, and go to 
the Garrick Theatre with the money.” Mr. Paget remanded 
the prisoner, who was called ‘* Young Carrots” throughout 
the proceedings. 

A “ForTUNE TELLER” SENT TO PRISON.—At Marl- 
borough-street, an old woman on crutches, named Margaret 
Charlton, was charged with obtaining money from Louisa 
Bailey, dressmaker, under the pretence that she would tell 
her fortune. The prosecutrix said that she went to the 
prisoner’s house and asked to have her fortune told. The 
prisoner produced a pack of cards, told her to cut them, and 
pay sixpence.. The prisoner asked her if she was married or 
single. The girl replied that she was single. The prisoner 
asked if she was keeping company with any young man. The 
girl said she had kept company with a dark young man some 
time ago. ‘The prisoner told her that the dark young man 
was false to her, and that she would get into trouble throy gh 
him. The prisoner asked her if she would like to hold the 
magic globe, for which she would have to pay another six- 
pence. The witness paid the money, and then a globe of 
crystal was placed in her hand, The prisoner told her to 
wish a wish, and she would tell her what she had wished. 
The girl wished that the prisoner’s prophecy about the dark 
young man might not come true; and the prisoner told her 
she should have her wish, but would not tell what she had 
wished. After leaving the prisoner she told a young woman, 
a friend, what she had done. The young woman called on 
the prisoner, and went through exactly the same proceed- 
ings. The prisoner afterwards tolda detective who went to see 
her that her only means of living was by telling fortunes, 
and she had been a fotune teller for six years. The officer 
found in the house a number of letters containing postage 
stamps directed to the prisoner asking questions and inquir- 
ing into future events, Mr. Knox said he should send her to 
prison for the full time—three months, The letters found in 
her possession were from different parts of the country, all 
from women, some asking about their future husbands, 
others when they were to be married and the number of 
children they were to have, 


So ae 

Hottoway’s OINTMENT anp Pritts Changeable Weather.— 
Throughout the year the keen easterly winds sorely test the weak- 
chested, the rheumatic, and the neuralgic. To subdue the first 
indications of the maladies Holloway’s well-known remedies should 
be applied at once ; each day’s neglect makes the treatment more 
difficult and the issue more dangerous. These Pills throw off all 
impurities, cleanse the lungs, regulate the circulation, and over- 
come inflammatory tendencies, and the Ointment, well rubbed in 
near the affected part, checks all erroneous action, draws all surplus 
blood, which is creating mischief, to the surface, and there gets rid 
of it by increasing the capillary circulation of the skin and augment- 
ing its exhalements, 


Apri 8, 1871.] 
Coarrespondeirce. 


[We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers.—Ep. L.0.P.] 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER, 


Sir, —The wisdom of a Government that most determinately 
denies to woman the right to participate in the franchise has 
just been shown in the new minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, whereby music and needlework are ex- 
cluded from the subjects for examination by the inspectors. 
The reason assigned for the exclusion of the former is, that 
the inspectors are not capable of examining the children upon 
this subject. Now one would scarcely imagine so flimsy an 
excuse would be seriously entertained by men of Mr. Forster’s 
calibre. Upon the same ground, drawing might be exempted, 
for we can without fear, assert that a critical knowledge of 
drawing is even more rare than that of music ; and surely the 
latter, as far as singing is concerned, to poor children, is as a 
home amusement and humanising influence by far the most 
important. It is a charming accomplishment, which lightens 
the labour of the woman in her domestic duties. It is the 
sunshine of her household ; with it she lulls her little ones to 
sleep, and instils into their minds the noblest sentiments ; 
with it she praises God in the sanctuary, and attracts her 
husband to his home of an evening. To her it is the only 
accomplishment which, without expense, can be enjoyed in 
the meanest dwelling. But is the reason assigned the true 
motive for its exclusion? It is hinted that it is not Mr. 
Forster who has condemned vocal music, but Mr. Lowe, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has drawn the  purse- 
strings. If so, then we can only say it is a bit of cheese- 
paring economy that is unworthy a Liberal and enlightened 
Government, and the sooner the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
learns to appreciate the charms of harmony the better it will 
be for the country. But Government, we are told, will not 
recognise excellence in needlework to count as one of the sub- 
jects entitling the teacher to Government aid. Of course as 
this is a feminine employment on/y, our male rulers may with 
impunity exclude it, and no protest be entered against such 
omission, by a Parliament which represents only one-half of 
the people. Surely we may inquire whether history, geo- 
graphy, and drawing, are more important than learning to cut 
out a garment, to sew, to stitch, to darn, or to knit ; and it 
may be even questionable whether the ability to recite and to 
cram for an annual examination, be equally useful to a girl, 
as to be able to repair neatly the garments of her 
family, when she grows up to womanhood, Already in our 
girls’ schools, good plain sewing and useful work are far tco 
much neglected for fancy work, and this is the complaint of 
the inspectors generally. Mr. Temple, in his last annual re- 
port, says, ‘“‘I think the girls in my district ought to be taught 
to knit more than they do.” Another inspector says, ‘* The 
number of specimens produced is in no proportion to the 
number of girls under instruction, and frequently about half 
a dozen garments are produced as the work of a school with 
an average attendance of upwards of fifty girls.” And another 
from the manufacturing district of Lancashire reports, ‘‘ The 
best needlework is certainly not a strong point in my schools.” 
One of the inspectors for Scotland, while praising the work 
where good teachers are engaged, says, ‘‘ For want of system, 
scarcity of materials, or lack of judicious superintendence, a 
sufficient number of good specimens is not so often exhibited 
as could be wished.” And what is the experience of ladies? 
Why, if the servant has a cotton dress to make, she is obliged 
to put it out, at an expense of some shillings. Servants 
as a rule cannot do the ordinary needlework which every 
mother must perform, if the home is to be made happy and 
comfortable, and the children decently clad. % Undoubtedly 
this arises from a great deal of time at schools being wasted 
by girls, in learning very imperfectly, subjects of which they 
make very little practical use in after life, but which do count 
in a Government examination, and are paid for accordingly 
with the public money. It may be, and is, creditable for a 
girl to endeavour to learn all she can—the more the better — 
but it is neither wise nor economical for her to be taught the 
higher branches in our public schools, to the neglect of those 
subjects to which we have drawn attention, and which are of 
the utmost importance in her daily life. Let the wives and 
daughters of our resident gentry who visit the schools for the 
poor, give more attention to this subject, and then perhaps 
the Government may adopt a more common-sense course of 
action. 

With the rapid increase of schools which will take place 
throughout the country under the various Education Boards, 
the number of inspectors must be considerably augmented, 
as most of them complain already of being overworked ; now, 
therefore, is the time for ladies to insist upon the appointment 
of female inspectors for girls’ schools. Reason and common- 
sense point to them as the proper persons to inspect schools 
for their own sex, for what can men know of those subjects 
which belong pre-eminently to woman’s domains. This would 
be alike gracious, economical, useful, and just.—I am, yours 
truly, A Wire AnD EDUCATIONALIST, 


[W hile cordially endorsing the opinion of our correspondent 
on the value of vocal music, we must remark that Mr. 
Forster, in explaining his modifications in the new code 
stated that he had included among the new minutes a pro- 
vision that after the 3lst March, 1872, the grant to day 
schools shall be reduced ‘‘ by one shilling per scholar on the 
average number in attendance, unless the inspector be satis- 
fied that vocal music be made part of the ordinary course 
of instruction.” This provision will be laid on the table of 
the House next session, but in the belief that it will then be 
approved of by the House it will be inserted in the code of 
next year. Sewing, however, 1s left entirely out of the 
question, because, we presume, no agitation has been 
brought to bear upon the question.—Ep. L.0.P.] 


Soar, SERVANTS, AND SypNEY SmiTu,—Have you ever 
observed (writes Sydney Smith) what a dislike servants have 
to anything cheap, they hate saving their masters’ money. I 
tried this experiment with great success the other day. Find- 
ing we consumed a great deal of soap, I sat down in my think- 
ing chair, and took the soap question into consideration, and I 
found reason to suspect that we were using a very expensive 
article, when a much cheaper one would serve the purpose 
better. I ordered half-a-dozen pounds of both sorts, but took 
the precaution of changing the papers on which the prices 
were marked before giving them into the hands of Betty. 
‘“‘Well, Betty, which soap do you find washes best?” ‘Oh, 
please Sir, the dearest, 1n the blue paper ; it makes a lather 
as well again as the other.” ‘‘ Well, Betty, you shall always 
have it then”’ And thusthe unsuspecting Betty sayed me 
some pounds a-year, and washed the clothes better. 
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HE latest things in earrings in New York are tiny Prussian 
fi helmets in gold. 


At alarge New York dinner party the other evening the 
tablecloth was of a heavy white silk, edged with point lace. 
All the other appointments were equally distinguished. 


A learned doctor has given his opinion that tight lacing is a 
public benefit, inasmuch as it kills off all the foolish girls, and 
leaves the wise ones to grow into women. 


New Use ror AN Apron.—The ‘‘ programme ” at a recent 
ball in New York city was printed upon a calico apron, edged 
with lace! Of course every lady was presented with one. 


How to Cxoost A Puppy.—Sportsmen assure us that, in 
order to make choice of a puppy from a number of others, it 
is better to leave the choice to the mother herself. In carry- 
ing them back to their bed the first the mother takes up will 
be the best. 

Tue First Marrrep Patr.—Biblical geographers have long 
been at issue as to the locality of the espousals of the tirst 
wedded pair. The ceremony appears to have taken place in 
Ireland! At the recent marriage of one of the daughters of 
the Archbishop of Dublin, an appropriate hymn was sung :— 

The voice that breathed o’er Erin 
That earliest wedding-day 
The primal marriage blessing, 
It hath not passed away. 
What would Keble have said to the alteration ? 


A Honrymoon By Proxy.—What queer things are done 
in America! There was a brilliant wedding in Sullivan 
County, New York, the other day, and all parties accom- 
panied the happy couple to the depét, where the new husband 
tenderly bade his wife farewell for the time, and she started 
off on a wedding tour with her uncle. The gentleman’s 
business would not permit his absence at this season of the 
year without incurring possible losses and losing important 
business opportunities ! 


Tue “Dear” Witt Know.—‘‘A Telegraphist” sends us 
the following : ‘* Not long ago a respectable lady handed in 
at the head office in M a telegram for transmission to her 
absent partner. The message was found to contain twenty- 
two words. The clerk observed that by omitting two words 
the charge would be reduced ninepence, and respectfully sug- 
gested that ‘Dear Husband,’ with which the telegram was 
prefaced, might be struck out. After some considerable hesi- 
tation the lady acquiesced, remarking, with real feminine 
penetration, ‘Strike your pen through them then; he will 
see at once that I have had the words written down.’ ” 


Goat's Harr ror Curanons.—A patent has been recently 
taken out for converting goat’s hair into hair for ladies’ use. 
It is said that the experiment is so successful as to render it 
almost innpossible to distinguish the real article from the 
imitation. This will be good news not only to the dealers in 
hair, who might apprehend the exhaustion of their source of 
supply, but also to the ladies who depend upon art to com- 
pensate the deficiencies of nature. In 1868 over 22,000 
pounds of hair were imported into Great Britain, representing 
the clip of about 45,000 women. Much of this is obtained 
from the large communities of sisterhoods scattered through- 
out France and Belgium. 


Cooks AND THEIR Fartrnes.—A Boston journal suggests 
that tablets be placed on kitchen walls, commemorotive of 
departed cooks, for the benefit of their successors. For 
example :— 

Suddenly, 
in a 
fit of temper 
at eleven o’clock A.M., 
on Tuesday, April 9, 1870, 
BRIDGET O’ FLAHERTY, 
a good cook, 
but 
eppery in the extreme ! 
Or thus :— Lrcertl 
Departed this kitchen, without any warning, 
Early St. Patrick’s Day in the morning, 
A whole household to mourn her, one Margaret M’Shane, 
Who e’en to get breakfast refused to remain. 
The cause of this exit untimely you seek ? 
She could only go out seven nights in the week. 


How a Wuore Famity Became Briinp.—There lives a 
family in Dorchester County, says a Cambridge, Mass., paper, 
every dark-eyed male member of which, for the past fifty 
years, has gone blind at the age of twenty to twenty-five 
years. Those with blue eyes escape the terrible affliction. 
There is a tradition about this singular circumstance which 
we lay before our readers as we heard it. Some sixty years 
since, so goes the story, a beautiful black-eyed girl of twenty, 
from some cause or other, lost her eyesight. Her misfortune 
brought penury and want with it. Being reduced to beggary 
she was wont to go about asking alms. During one of her 
journeys she visited the neighbourhood in which resided the 
ancestors of those who are now sightless. Instead of her 
helpless condition exciting, as it should have done, a feeling 
of sympathy, she was treated with ridicule by some 
of the younger members of the house her evil star 
had led her into. Two of the boys, as a matter of 
mere devilry, took her out promising to conduct her 
to a place where plenty awaited. Instead of giving her a 
safe conduct, they carried her into a swamp and left her. It 
is said that she cried out, beseeching them to put her on the 
public road, but they heeded not her lamentations. Finding 
herself about to be deserted among the tangled brushwood, 
she turned ker prayer to a curse, asking her Maker, in her 
revengeful anguish, to punish her betrayers by making their 
offspring for seven generations as helpless as she was. It is 
said that she was found dead in the swamp, having perished 
from hunger and cold. This may appear somewhat romantic, 
but whether the traditionary part of it be false or true, it is 
assuredly a fact that the male offspring of the family referred 


to lose their sight as indicated. Hundreds of persons in Dor- 
chester County will verify it. 


‘More than a year ago one of my children was attacked 
with bronchitis, and, after a long illness, was given up by my 
physician as past cure. J was then induced to try your Pain 
Killer, and leave off all other medicines, and from the 
time I commenced the use of it the child rapidly got better, 
aud is now strong and healthy.—JoHN WINSTANLEY, 10, Whittle- 
street, Liverpool, Jan., 1869.—To P. Davis and Son,” 
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A hair’em scare’m invention—The chignon. 

When does a besieged city most resemble a pea ?—When it 
is shelled. 

‘‘ What is home without a mother?” as the young lady said 
when she sent the old lady to chop wood. 

An old bachelor says women are like parrots; they are 
willing to be caged up if they only have a ring to play with. 


‘Ma, dear, Ada won’t take her physic. I’ve mixed her a 
dose of vinegar and sand, and she says I must take some first. 
Doctors never do—do they, ma ?” 


A garrulous fop, who had annoyed by his frivolous remarks 
his partner in the ball-room, among other empty things asked 
whether ‘‘she had ever had her ears pierced.” ‘‘ No,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘ but I’ve often had them bored /” 


“ Eliza, my child,” said a prudish old maid, to a pretty 
niece, who would curl her hair in pretty ringlets, ‘if the 
Lord had intended your hair to be curled, he would have 
done it himself.” ‘‘So he did, aunty, when I was a baby, but 
he thinks I am big enough now to do it myself.” 


THE LATEST GEM. 
Farewell, dear girl, farewell, farewell, 
I ne’er shall love another ; 
In peace and comfort may you dwell, 
And I'll go home to mother. 


Many may remember the story of three Aldermen’s ladies 
playing at the game, ‘‘I love my love with a letter.” The 
first began, ‘‘ I love my love with a G, because he is a Gus- 
tice ;’ the second, ‘‘I love my love with an N, because heis a 
Night ;” the third, ‘‘I love my love with a F, because he is a 
Fisician.” It was the ‘‘ Gustice ” himself who gave the famous 
toast at a literary dinner: ‘‘The three R’s—Reading, Riting 
and Rithmetic.” 


(From Punch. ) 

‘‘ Impressions of Greece.’’—Candle-droppings on the carpet. 

The Height of Sabbatarianism.—Finding a bank-note on 
the pavement on a Sunday, and declining to pick it up. 

A PANic IN THE KitcHEN.—Facetious Page: ‘* Now, then, 
here’s the Census, and master’s ordered me to fillit up. ve 
put down your ages within a year or so, and you're to 
‘return’ your follerers, if any, how many, and state ‘p’lice 
or military,’ fees and tips from tradesmen and wisitors ‘ per 
ann.,’ price o’ kitchen-stuff, average of breakages, &c., &c. = 

Frirppancy.—Any lady who speaks slightingly of ministers 
of religion is not a lady. We were much displeased with Miss 
Shallow (the justice’s daughter) the other evening. Referring 
to the Purchas decision, which pronounces the white dress to 
be the only legitimate garb of the clergy, the misguided young 
person said that she should henceforth always call the parsons 
the Surplice Population. 


(From Judy.)} 
What sport is like girls’ gossip ?—Dears-talking. 
RESIGNATION, 
Brutus, unmoved, heard how his Portia fell ; 
Should Tom’s wife die, he would behave as well. 


(From Fun.) 


Comer To GrieF.—When does a cab-horse enjoy a melan- 
choly pleasure? When he can indulge in ‘‘the luxury of 
Woh.” 

Wicked Waste.—Burning a candle at both ends, 


Hosrrrat Nursrnc.—An important contribution to the 
subject of hospital nursing is contained in the recently-issued 
volume of the Guy’s Hospital Reports, and comes from the 
pen of Dr. Steele, in the form of a critical account of the past 
and present systems of nursing at that institution. The 
existing arrangements, we are informed, hold, as regards ex- 
penditure and the amount and kind of duty imposed on the 
nurses, an intermediate position compared with those of some 
of the London hospitals, especially such as are supplied with 
nurses by certain sisterhoods. At Guy’s much has been done 
of late—firstly, to augment the number of nurses in proportion 
to patients, there beingat present sixty-nine nurses, abouttwo- 
thirds of whom are employed on day duty, giving one nurse 
to every twelve patients in the daytime, and one to every 
seventeen at night—or, collectively, one nurse to every seven 
patients ; secondly, to separate the work of nursing from that 
of the ordinary domestic (the scrubbing is now done by a 
resident staff of six women, occasionally augmented by 
helpers) ; and, thirdly, to improve the social position of the 
nurse. The pay of the latter is 207. a-year, with board and 
costume, equivalent to 17/. 5s. a-year, so that each nurse costs 
371. 5s. ; the entire nursing being estimated at 7/. 10s. 11d. 
per bed in continuous occupation during the year. 


A GosHA FEMALE AT THE INSOLVENT CouRT. — We copy 
the following from a Madras journal: A Mussulman gosha 
female named Sultan Oo Nissa Begum, who was an applicant 
for the benefits of the Insolvent Act, was brought before 
the Court in a palanquin. His Lordship wished to know 
why the insolvent did not come out of it to testify that 
the signature in the petition was hers. Mr. Johnstone, who 
was retained for the insolvent, said that she was a gosha 
female, and that according to the customs of her country and 
caste she could not appear in public. His Lordship said that 
he would not receive the petition unless it was proved to the 
Court that the person in the palanquin was the insolvent. 
Mr. Johnstone observed that he would put in a person 
in the witness-box to show that the person in Court 
was the insolvent. Mr. Atkinson, who attested the peti- 
tion, was questioned by the Court, and he stated that he 
saw the hand of a person, whom he believed to be Sultan Oo 
Nissa Begum, when she signed the petition, but that he did 
not see her face. He was unable to say whether the person 
in Court was Sultan Oo Nissa Begum or not. Mr. Atkinson’s 
gomastha was also unable to swear whether the person in 
Court was the insolvent or not. His Lordship declined to 
receive the petition, as it was not proved that the person in 
Court was Sultan Oo Nissa Begum, praying for the benefit of 
the Act. Mr. Johnstone then said that he would send for the 
brother of Sultan Oo Nissa Begum to show that she was the 
person in Court. The Court granted his request. 


“‘T had been several days suffering from diarrhoea, accompanied 
with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller on to me so 
strongly Davis’s Pain Killer that I tried it, and got instant relief, 
and I can do no better than recommend it as strongly to any so 
Hy. J. Noong (Clement and Co.), Burton-on-Trent, Nov., 1868. 
—TTo Perry Davis and Son. 
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MARK YOUR LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 
ERRY and CO. 


Are manufacturing Stencil Plates at the following Prices: Initial Plates, two let 
ters, 6d.; monogram, from 1s.; name, one line, 1s.; two lines, 1s. 6d. ; three lines, 2s 
headings for post cards, 1d. per letter; moveable alphabets, 2s. 6d. to 8s.; moveable 
numbers, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. All other Stencil Plates at equally low prices. A liberal 
discount to the trade. 


3, Cheapside, The Pecilotechnicon, 355, Strand. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 
PERRY AND CO.’S PATENT ANILINE MARKING INK IS A PERFECT DYE. 


Requires only to be mixed with water, and used with a steel pen or stencil plate. 
Price 1s per Box, with initial plates. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND CHEMISTS. 


WHOLESALE, 387, RED LION SQUARE; 3, CHEAPSIDE; AND THE 
PCECILOTECHNICON, 355, STRAND. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT OF PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


THOMAS BRYER & CO. 


Beg to inform the Public that it is their intention to associate with them as a Partner, Mr. THOMAS BRYER, 
Jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that, prior to such arrangement being concluded, they find it necessary to 
dispose of the whole of their valuable Stock, consisting of upwards of ; 
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LINENS and CALICOES. SHAWLS and MANTLES. UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. PRINTED MUSLINS & MUSLINS. | LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and 
FANCY DRESSES. PIQUES and PRINTS. FURS. 

COSTUMES and SKIRTS. GENTS’ OUTFITTING & SCARFS. | HABERDASHERY, &c. 

BILKS and VELVETS. HOSIERY and GLOVES. 


WHICH WILL BE Soup at A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
N.B.—All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


44 & 45, KING WILLIAM STREET, & 6, ARTHUR STREET, London-bridge. 


BRADEN AND COMPANY’S 
SUPERIOR 


For making pure Gruel and Barley Water in Ten Minutes, without the 
trouble of straining, in 8d. and 6d. packets, and ls. canisters. 


Prepared Groats. 


Prepared Barley. 
For making delicious Soup in Ten Minutes, in 1d., 24., 3d., 6d. packets, 
Prepared Peas Flour. and ls. canisters. : 


Braden’s Baking Powder. ( Puddings without Eggs, Bread without Yeast, Pastry Light and Whole 
Unadulterated. some, and with less Butter. 
Braden’s Egg Powder. One Penny Packet equal to Nine Eggs. 


Sop By ALL Grocers, CORNDEALERS, OILMEN, AND DRUGGISTs. 


MANUFACTORY—STEAM MILLS, WHITE’S GROUNDS, S.E. 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


THE CITY CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


JOHN BURDETT AND SONS, 


76, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


The best selection of Carpets in the City at the reduced prices of last year, despite the double advance mado by 
manufacturers since. 
The new make of All-wool Felt Carpets, 34 yards wide, without seam. 
Furniture of every description made to order. 
Bedroom suites in white woods, ornamented and inlaid, from £7 to £42. Spanish Mahogany Bedroom Suite, including 
6 ft. Wardrobe with glass door, £48. 
EstaBiisuep 1826. 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SPRING 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several very favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices, Special 
attention is invited to the following :— ? 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 2%p. To Is. 11}p. PER Yarp. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARiETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOODR, 6s. Ilp. To 21s, 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6p. PER YarRD. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 


OZOKERIT. (PATENTED) OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
At Is. 3d. per 1b. in all sizes. 
WHOLESALE (ONLY) OF 


& OG & EO PLIBLD;, LONDON, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Apvicr To Ixvyatips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and anguish, 
te calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circulating 
system of the body, a will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
late Army Medical Statf), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lord Frayeis Conynenau, Mount Charles; Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 
rN ho, this time last. year, bought VE’ 

“Lord Fraxots ConrNGHAM, WO, | ne dast year, bought some of Dr. J. Cottrs Brownr’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
per ort, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once to the above 
address.” +*¢ . 

oR Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he-received a dispatch from. Her Majesty’s Consul st 
Merit. ine the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the onuy remedy of any service = CHLORO- 
DYNE,”—See Lancet December 1, 1864. 

CAUTION, —BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS, 
aed Woon stated that Dr. 3, c B ~undinbtedly, t! i 
oneVite-Chansallor Sir W. Pace » Corris Browne was, undiubtedly, the Inventa.of 
- Cavrio V1 is, that the story of the Dofendant, Fxex4ax, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 
Bvorn ta—Seo Times, July 13, 1804. 


“ it 13. 14d,, 2. Od, de, Oe, And lls, cach. Nonsis Sohne without the #ord#, "De, JT. COLLIS BR } 
é eblbzoprsn’ ss ue cvérnment Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, RW ERS 


fol Masnfactnrer—J, T; DAVENPORT, 23, Great Ruseellégtreat, Bloomsbury; London: 


fApRIL 8, 1871. 
EXTERNALLY 


—— 


NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 


TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS, 

Prepared by Learn & Ross, Homceopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Chureh- 

wards corny of Doctors’-commons, and 9, Vere-street, W.; and Sold by all 

Patent Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


APPLIED 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED ELACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They a e of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible 


JOLLY & SON, BATH. 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


“REOPENING OF PARIS. 


TAMAR INDIEN 


May be obtained as usual of Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, London, and all chemists. 


_ This delicious Medicated Lozenge is prescribed by Drs. TARDIEU and BELIN, and other 
eminent Physicians, as the Specitic Remedy for ; 


CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, BILE, HZ MORRHOIDS, &e, 


ad eo rabaing Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Government stamped. 
_ READINGS : 
invalid Cot Carriages, art" 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NoIsELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 


Broughams and other Carriages fer Saie or 
on Hire. 
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IMPORTANT 


J. & P. COATS, 
SEWING, TATTING, & CROCHET ‘COTTON MANUFACTURERS, 


PAISLEY, 
Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for Excellence of Quality. 


NOTICE. 


A and P. COATS beg to call the attention of the Public to their /mproved Brest Sort 


Sewrne Cotton which, with the view of more fully meeting the wants of Sewing Machines, they now make Siz 
Cord in all lengths from No. 10 to 100 inclusive. 


The importance of this change will be more clearly understood when they state that in the Trapr, ordinary Soft 
Sewing Cotton, in all lengths, known as Six Cord, is such to No. 40 only, being Four Cord from 42 to 70, and Three Curd 
above that number. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


WM. GILMODR, 80. Wood-street, Cheapside, London. | WALTER GOW, 39, Spring-gardens, Manchester. 
J. F. IUTTON, & CO., The Temple, Dale-street, Liverpool. | ERNEST GOUDCHAUX, 60, Bould. de Sebastopol, Paris. 


THE ULSTER CROQUET SUITS, 


FROM 


42s, 


TO 


DESIGNED 


BY 


BEN JAMIN, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 7% PICCADILLY, W, LONDON 
a : Ara Made to Ordet four . 
Lo ab Wxsi.0f SNGLAND TWHEDS, CHEVIOTS AND ANGOLAS, 
tien ix GVERY VARIETY Of Zaring AxD COLOUR, i, 
SB Legg Bylty ELE PRURMY aMatted fe AHectiie) Crlokettte, Boating; Fisking, Fecha) 6 kd hékalaé) 
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Aprit 8, 1871.] 


| NPRECEDENTED EASTER NOVEL 

TIES at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC—“ SNOW, 
ICE, and GLACIERS,” with Wonderous and Experi- 
mental Illustrations, introduced in PROFESSOR PEP- 
PER’S New Entertainment. — MUSICAL COMBINA- 
TIONS produced from SIXTEEN DRUMS, played by 
Herr Jules Weiffenbach (in German Military Costume) 
unaided, and showing his command over these instru- 
ments.—A life-like Figure, a la “‘ LULU,” springs thirty 
feet high ; and Signor Valentine performs his evoluticns on 
the Slack Wire ; llustrative of Mr. J. L. King’s discourse 
on the “ Art of Balancing.”—Humorous and Facial Enter- 
tainment, by George Grossmith, Esq., jun. — Madame 
Bousfield’s Life-hke Mlustrations of Collins’ ODE TO THE 
PASSIONS, with the other Entertainments. — ONE 
SHILLING. 


Sok peewee 
i DME. TUSSAUD’S.—Portrait Models 
of H.LM. the Emperor of Germany, H.I.H. Prince 
Frederick William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von 
Moltke, and other Celebrities of the War, are now added. 
Admissiou, One Shilling. Children under Ten Years ot 
Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open from Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Nigh t. 
a a een eae 


CeO PICTURES for CHILDREN. 
—GREAT ENJOYMENT for the JUVENILES.— 
Simply cut away the BLACK portion of the design, and 
then hold the picture between the light and the wall, and 
the SHADOW IS PRODUCED. Six large sheets, con- 
taining a great variety of amusing designs, post free for 
26 stamps. 


en i eS SS 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 

AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS. 


Anis) 


Corxs Branpep “ R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and every 
label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and Whole- 
sale of R. Exurs and Soy, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents: W. Bzsr and Sons, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 


square. 
EEE Ee 
OUNST -SeI. 
GERMAIN’s- 


LIFE TEA. 
Used pure or mixed with 
other tea, regulates the 
system, improves the di- 
estion, braces the nerves, 
prevents aera nN Be 
motes longevity. Price 1s. per canister. Sold by al 
chemists aa grocers. Sole proprietor, HORW my ae 
Co. Wholesale Agents, BUTLER axp CRISPH, 4, 
Cheapside, London. 
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R. NAPIER’S SOOTHING 

POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 

all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. 

They are the same as prescribed daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
possibly be given. 

in packets, 1s. 14d., post free for the saine amount 
dearer sees the Depst, 75, Allen-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton; and of all chemists. 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 


BY 
DR. NAPIER'S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!! 


Prices as above. 
SSS eee 


ABEL MORRALL’S 
| Des DOUBLE-EYE NEEDUES 


possess the following special advantages : Having 

two eyes, one above the other, the lower eye is egg-shaped 

and easily threaded. The thread passes of itself through 

an aperture from the lower into the upper round eye, 

where it remains locked until the thread is used up ; even 

if the needle be left hanging by the thread it will not slip 
off. 100 sent post free for thirteen stamps ; 1,000, 6s. es 
Address—PATENT NEEDLE WORKS, STUDLEY, 

near REDDITCH. 


Manufacturer of Machine NeedJes of every description. 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS. 


For damp weather, 21s, Kid double-soled Boots, 16s. 6d 
Velvet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Tllustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. THOMAS D. 


MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London. 
Eh ne eee eS 


\ ATHER’S  ORI- 

ENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
extracted from the choicest 
rose-leaves, removes scurf, 
strengthens and imparts a 
gloss (without the use of po- 
mades) to the hair, and pre- 
vents baldness, even restoring 
the growth in many cases 
which appear hopeless —Sold 
by all chemists in bottles at 
Is., 28. 6d., and 5s. each.— 
WILLIAM. MATHER, 14, 
Bath-street, _ Newgate-street, 
London, C.; 19, Hanging 
Ditch, and 106, Chester-road, 
Manchester. 


‘\PATHER’S ROYAL BALSAMIC 
i PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army and Navy at 
Scutari Hospital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d., 
and 8d. each. Caution: Every plaister has the proprietor’s 
signature, trade-mark, and address on the back. 


i ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANTS’ 
FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHENWARE 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and univer- 
sally admitted to be the most simple, cleanly, and durable, 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s.,1s. 6d, and 2s. each. 


(Established 40 Years.) 


TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 
NY are universally acknowledged to be the best for 
the speedy cura of Coughs, Colds; Asthma, In- 
fluenzn, Bronchitis, Consumption, andall diseases of the 
chest and lungs,—W, MATILER, 14 Usth-strest Newgate 
erect, Londen; and 109, Chestor-tond; Manchester: In 
boxes at 13, 1jdi and 2s, Od, each: ae 
, Savitoren WV, MATHER; Cheatettokd, Manthester,” 
SK the Governtient stamp rourd every box, 


Aviit bolt free fo? 16 Stenips. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


KELSEY’S 


15, Tottenham-court-road. 


K ELSEY’S 


130, Tottenham-court-road. 


FAMED 


‘SOLE 
INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


| 114, Upper-street, Islington. 
KID BOOTS, 6s. 6d.\ 48, High-street, Kingsland. 


LIONEL & ALFRED PYKE, ai 


EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO 


AGENTS, 153, CHEAPSIDE, 
CrEY* 


FAMED 
KID BOOTS, 6s.6d. 


Only Imitation that is 


REAL GOLD. 


TRADE MARK. 
MANUFACTORY, 32, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, LONDON. 


EASTER EGGS (HUFS DES PAQUES) 


Prepared by CREMER, Junior. 
CONTAINING PRETTY PRESENTS 


SUITABLE FOR ALL AGES. 


These Eggs may be had of all sizes, and at prices varying from 2s. to 50s. With each Egg is presented Gratis a copy 0 
Mr. Cremer’s Brochure on Easter Eggs. 


CREMER, 216, 


a 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


SOS i! 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-strect, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 
ase pelos 


Fes THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NOT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance; its aroma, 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders idhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s, All Chemists scll. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


MERTH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
] Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplics ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Dairy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND ST REET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 
two stamps. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 

Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash cff, 

and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 

for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Tuxo- 
BALDS-ROAD, Hotpory, W.C. 


AIR DESTROYER.- -248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. Had of any 
Chemists. ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine, 
monthly, 1s. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.-—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Kuston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


{PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d. ; Face Powder, 1s. 


ALEX. ROSS, 248, hn a (opposite Day and 
artin’s). 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to W5od and Itcn, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: "The repair of every description of House, 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney. 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Urnaments'in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be-replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemist, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer- 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
enititely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable, 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
yalus in thousands of instances in diseases of the Head, 
Choxt, Bowola, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
pliints are one of the best medicines known. 

Sold in boxes price Téd., 1% 1fd., and 2s. Od, each, bY G, 
Wnewtron & Son, 8, Crane-tourt, Fleet-street, London; 
Gnd mey te had cf ell Chemists and Medicine Véndors, 
ReHt fred of redetnt cee} 14) ce g9 starts, 
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Regent Street. 
(POS ie ANTIBILIOUS PILLLS.— 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


) These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the pure 
extract of. the flowers of the camomile. They will be 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varieties 
of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily remove the 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay spasms, 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub- 
servient to digestion, promote a due and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus by 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the vnergies both of body and mind. ‘To those 
who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these Pills will 
prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in their action, un- 

ess they meet with an unusual quantity of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and bowels. To Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended as a 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the secretions, that 
congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest anteced :nt of severe febrile and constitu- 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that these 
Pills are not recommended as containing any new or 
dangerously active ingredients; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combination 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depends 
as much ue the selection of pure drugs, and the unusual 
labour andattention bestowed upon their subsequent pre- 
paration, as upon the acknowledged peculiarity of their 
composition. ‘They are not recommended as a panacea, nor 
are they adapted to all complaints; but as a mild and 
efficacious aperient and tonic in the various forms of indi- 
gestion, it will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to siate 
that they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate, or atmospheric alterations, with an 
extraordinary degree of success for upwards of seventy 
years. This celebrated family aperient may be had through- 
out the United Kingdom in boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 
6d., and 1ls., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, and 
the Australian colonies. 


ORNS Ee ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


In use the last seventy years for 


INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS — 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 

In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 


(GREER Es ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at 1s 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s 6d., and 11s 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH.— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, epapless Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 1}d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler,4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andall Chemists. Any sizesent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT 6 Curisp- 
stREET, Portar, Lonpvon, E 


EAUTIFUL CURIS.—A lady who bas 


had great experience in getting up Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Hair, is in possession of an infallible METHOD to 
make the-HAIR CURL as soon as .applied, imparting 
exquisite beauty and keeping it wavy, soft, glossy, and in 
curl in all ‘weathers, even if it has no tendency to do so. 
The cost. will be 1d. per week, and one application will be 
successful, Materialsand directions sent free for 14 stamps. 
ae Miss A. M., Mr. Savill’s, Bookseller, Dunmow, 

SSeX. 


MPORTANT NOTICE to LADIES.— 


Mrs. EMANUEL is the largest buyer in the trade for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wardrobes, Uniforms, 
Jewellery,Gold and Silver Laces, Trinkets, Velvets,Old Point 
Lace, Brocaded Satins,or any kind of left-off clothing. Ladies 
waited on at their own residence at any time or distance ; 
all Se from town cr country promptly attended to, 
A ».0.0. sent by return of post.—Note the address, Mrs. 
EMANUEL, 3, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico ; late of 10, White 
Horse-street, Piccadilly. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.—Esta- 


blished forty years, as the mogt agreeable and effec- 
tual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold univer- 
sally in pots at 1s. 6d. and_2s.6d. None» genuine unless 
Signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester, 
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MESSRS. 


SEELEY, JACKSON,& HALLIDAY’S 
LIST. es 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MINISTERING 
CHILDREN,” 


\ BERE DWELLEST THOU? cr, the 


Inner Home. By M. L. Crarcteswortn, Author of 
a Se ater ee Children.” With Vignette Title. Price 58., 
cloth. 


MENISTERING CHILDREN, 


Copies have been sold. 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


AINISTERTNG CHILDREN. A Sequel. 
30,000 Copies have been sold. 5s. and 2s, 6d. 


123,000 


HE MINISTRY of LOVE. ~ 28,000 


Copies have been sold. 5s. 


NGLAND’S YEOMEN. 14,000 Copies 


have been sold. 6s, and 2s. 6d. 


In 1 yol., super royal quarto, cloth, gilt edges, 353., 


HE PORTFOLIO for 1870. _ Edited by 


P. G. Hamwmerton. Containing Articles by J. B. 
Atkinson, Sydney Colvin, F. T. Palgrave, E. F.S. Pattison, 
W. M. Rossetti, G. A. Simcox, F. E. Tripp, Tom Taylor, 
W. Watkiss Lloyd, and the Editor, With sixty-four illus- 
trations, including Antetypes from Original Designs by KE. 
Armitage, A.R.A., P. H. Calderon, R.A., E. Burne Jones, 
F. Leighton, R.A., G. D. Leslie, A.R.A., F. Madox Brown, 
H. S. Marks. A. P. Newton, E. J. Poynter, A.R-A. S. 
Solomon, M. Spartali, and G. F, Watts, R.A.,and numerous 
Etchings by Beyle, Cucinotti, Hamerton, Legros, and 
Lalanne. 

“We must say our strongest word of admiration and re- 
commendation for this periodical. Its illustrations are 
exquisite.”—Literary Churchman. 


Twenty-seventh Thousand. 


CAREY. BROCK’S SUNDAY 


TRS. 

\ ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS.—A Tale Ilus- 
trative of the Collects. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Wincuester. 5s., cloth. 


Thirteenth Thousand. 


A SECOND SERIES of SUNDAY 
ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS: Being a Tale 


Illustrative of the Church Catechism. By Mrs. Carry 


Brock. 5s., cloth. 


Fifth Thousand. 


A THIRD SERIES of SUNDAY 
ECHOES in WEEK-DAY HOURS.—A Tale of the 
phos nina bes of the Israelites. By Mrs. Carry Broox. 
5s., cloth. 


_“The story is interesting, and there is good sound re- 
ligious instruction."—Athencum. 


Eighth Thousand. 
OME MEMORIES: or, Echoes of a 


Mother's Voice. By Mrs. Carry Brock. 5s., cloth. 

“T cannot but bear my testimony to its simplicity, 

truthfulness, charm, talent, and usefulness.”—Canon 
Stowell. 


Ninth Thousand. 


ORKING and WAITING; 


By Mrs. Carry Brock. 5s., cloth. 


a Tale. 


“We heartily recommend this thoroughly Christian 
story.”—Christian Observer. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet- street, 
London. 


NOW READY, 
MAX KROMER: 
A STORY OF THE SIEGE OF STRASBURG. 


By the author of “ Jessica’s First Prayer.” 


Uniform with ‘‘ Little Meg’s Children,” “ Alone in 
London,” &c. 


1s. 6d. boards, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


56, Paternoster-row; 164, Piccadilly; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 


Have appeared since the Commencement of the Sixth 
Volume, 


And are still in Print: 

THE EARL OF DERBY .. ., .. July2. 
MPDE LESSEPS ... « » ss 1 July 9. 
MR DISRAELI.. <<. .. |.e .. dubele 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA... July 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA... ..  .. July 30, 
QUEEN OF PRUSSIA ei keel oo Aug’s: 
REV. JOHN CURWEN ...... -Aug.13, 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA... .. Aug. 20. 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON .. .. .. Aug. 27, 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA. Sept 3. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL... 2. Sepé. 10, 
GENERAL TROCHU..” °.. 5... Sept. 17; 
BARON VON MOLTKE .. ..  .. Sept. 24, 
JULESIFAVRE See eet ert, ty Oc: 
VICTOR EMMANUEL .. .. Oct. 8, 
BISMARCK. . mare vot? volute sve, wa tie Octal: 
BAZAIN We ge ee ee te Ctr ae. 
GARIBADRDI > STN 8 Pe nt og 
MARQUIS OF LORNE .. .. .. Nov. 5 
MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFE .. .. Nov. 12 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA “sw... Nov.19 
DUKE OF ARGYLE’ .. .. 4... Nov. 26. 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA n; 
THE SULTAN tee eee 
THE KING OF SPAIN... .. «. Dee. 17. 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS .. .. i. Dee. 24. 
REV. PERRY DAVIS... .. ..  «. Dec. 31 
MISS NEILSON.) “0 sce ew Jane 7. 
EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA ... .. «. Jan.14. 
LORD LAWRENCE“. ¢; ow... Jan. 21, 
QUEEN OF SPAIN .. .. «. we Jan. 28, 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA .. .. .. Fob. 4. 
DUCHESS OF ARGYLL .. .. .. Feb. 11. 
W. E. GLADSTONE .. «ww ws Feb. 18, 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY .. .. «. Feb. 25. 
DEAN’STANLEY ~.. it .. ss March 4, 
MR SOTHERN.. i: .. «  «s March il. 
MATHIAS BARR... ww) wes, March’ 18: 
REY. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. .. March 25. 
SIGNORMARIOT TT ye, April 2 


Published every Saturday, 
PRICE THREEPENCKH 
No be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
at the Railway Bookstdlls, of direct froin the Publishers 
BE, Maannonoven & Co, Ate Maris Lane; and elso fren 


the Office sce rear asi 
th; FiMEt STREET; E.G. 
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—— 


and wes GrA-ReR OO; UTI D 

respec vite an i 
ath ome ODS) nspection of their NEW 

SILKS, MANTLES, DRESSES, ROBES. 

_ READY MADE SKIRTS and COSTUMES. 

This splendid collection of Novelties 
comprises one of the 
Largest, cheapest, and most fashionable Stocks 
in London, 


E and R. GARROULD’S 
e GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
Every Discription of 
DEEP and COMPLIMENTARY 
MOURNING 
Ready for immediate use. 
Orders to pid extent executed on the 
shortest notice. 


E and — -R&_'GrAsR-R-OL0L LID; 
e 150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, Edgware-road ; and 57 and 
Queen-street, London, W. 


P4baDINeE CLOTH for DRESSES and 
COSTUMES, 27 inches wide, 10 yards, from 12s. 6d. 
The material is very fine. firm, and soft, and one of the 
latest specimens of exquisite French taste. Colours aro 
mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, biue, lavender, &c.; 
the tints are perfect, such as hitherto have only been pro- 
duced in articles of silk; and of the same fabric nice new 
dresses, at 6s. 9d., 8s. 9d., and 10s. 9d. This being 
sacrificed property it is selling rapidly. 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


r x 

ILKS from FRANCE.—TWO THOU- 
SAND DRESSES at 22s. 6d. each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colours, 
brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with a small 
ortion of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric excellent 
or wear. This purchase was negotiated through an agent. 

Somebody must have suffered a heavy loss. 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY andCo, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


RENCH MERINOES.—Finest Quality 


and Double Width, at 2s. per yard, in every Fashion- 
able Colour and Black. This article is supplied daily 
in large quantities, and gives entire satisfaction. Patterns 


sent. 
HARVEY and Co., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses at 25s. 64d., 
31s. 6d.,40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 63d. ia yard. Japanese silks, 
richest in quality of silk, and really wear well, at 2s, 6id. the 
yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO,, 


Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


THOMSON’S 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPRING OF 
LSs7e1- 


(jEINOLINES =the new “ DupLex,” 
Illustrated above, supplies, with the least possible 
weight, Tournure and Jupon in one. The “ Self-support- 
ing, Morning” Crinoline, a most ingenious invention, 

lt will be found to support the dress and retain its own 
position to absolute perfection. 

The “ Royal Train, Evening” Crinoline, is a clever adap- 
tation of the self-supporting principle, with the adaptation 
of a Train, invaluable for Evening Dresses. 


hale a daca cae Ta et 
ORSETS.—The “ Gtove - FITTING.”— 
Still further improved this season, their shape and 
finish being perfected on steam models, they are now fault- 
less in design and manufacture. Although made in many 
qualities, accurate fit in all is obtained; and as they do 
not stretch in wear, their superior shape is permanently 
preserved, 


Tux “ Ccryiimezar.”—An entirely new model of Corset, 
fitting closer to the waist, yet affording mtch freer scope 
for the play and movement of the chest, lungs, and hips 
than any Corset ever before invented. 


ORSET BUSK—The “ UnBrEAKABLE.” 

—By the new patented principle, no perforation of the 
steel is necessary, thus allowing cf a much finer temper, 
and entirely obviating the risk of the usual breakage. 


PRING COSTUMES AND PALETOTS. 
In the production of these goods, W. S. Taousow and 

Co. have enlisted the aid of the very first authorities and 
artistes. Ladies are therefore assured of finding in them 
the latest embodiment of high taste with la derniere mode, 
Every garment made of superior material, especially 
manufactured for it, cut and finished in a style never be- 
fore offered to the general public at anything like reason. 


able prices. 


The name and Trade Mark (a Crown), stamped on every 
genuine article, form the only security. 


TRADE MARK. 


ewing NMeenines: 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ ROYAL’? ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “ FLEET’? ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and Best General Collection of 
SEWING MACHINES in London 
will be found in our NEW SHOW 
ROOMS. 


miudol JY 


noBe-bo D 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, H.C. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND CO., 
2104, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 


“LA SILENCIEUSE ” 


PRICE FROM FORTY MEDALS AND 
6 GUINEAS. THREE GOLD ONES. 


“LA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
trims, binds, braids, cords, hems, sewing lace on 
at the same time; embroiders, making its own 
braid in four colours and more. Prospectuses 
and Samples Post Free. Instructions gratis. 


“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK -STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 
including more Extras than any other, £4 10s. 
CAUTION :—Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schmidt, d: Co,. are genuineand Warranted, 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and 
the NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL, 


SEWING MACHINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW. 


WHEELER and WILSON. SHAKESPEAR. AGENORIA. 
GROVER and BAKER. THOMAS. GUELPH. 

HOWE (Elias, jun.). IMPERIAL. QUEEN MAB. 
WILLCOX and GIBBS. BELGRAVIA. OCTAGON. 
EXCELSIOR. WANZER. ALEXANDRA. 
WEED. TOM HOOD. ROYAL ANCHOR. 
BRITANNIA. CLEOPATRA. AMERICAN. 

LA SILENCIEUSE. BELGRAVIA. WEIR, Ere. 


SMITH and CO. impartially recommend the machine best suited for the work required to be 
done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their customers. Any machine sold by them may be 
EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET.) 


THE MAGIC SOAP—SAPOLINE. 


A pure white Soap, at same price as yellow. Unequalled for the Nursery, the Bath, or the Washtub. It softens 
flannels, fixes the colours of printed fabrics, removes tar or paint from the hands or clothes, and is guaranteed to 


SAVE FULL ONE HALF THE TIME AND TROUBLE IN THE LAUNDRY 


Mrs. Trrapwix, Exeter, Honiton Point Lace Maker to Her Majesty, says: “‘T have used it for a considerable time for 
my VERY FiNeST Lace. It possesses greater cleansing power than any soap 1 have ever used.” 


Sent carriage paid to any railway-station in England; } cwt., 10s.; } cwt., 18s. 6d.; 1 cwt., or four } ewts. to samo 
address, 35s. 6d., on receipt of a Post-office Order on Derby. 


SOLE MAKERS, 


GARD, 8ON, AND CO., BREASTON, DERBY. 


HENRY GLAVE’S MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


THE LARGEST, OHEAPEST, & Best ASSORTED STOCK in the TRADE. 


Thousands of Black and Half-Mourning Dresses, 4s. to 10s. te 
Fine Bright Double Warp Alpaca Lustra, 6$d. yard, 30 inches wide. : 
Black at Grey Satin Cloth, Black Paris Cord, Black Balmoral Crape Cloths. The finest French Poplines 


in Black and three Shades of Grey. Black and Grey Repps, &c. ; 
The Albert Patent Crape is the best for wear, and nearly half the price of any other make, commencing 


at 1s. 64d. a yard. , 
aaa Black Silks, 1s. 113d. a yard. Rich and Bright, 2s. 1134. Extra Wide, 8s. 1ld. Drap de Lyon, a 


very Superior Black Silk, wear guaranteed. Patterns post free. 
“HENRY GLAVE’S CHEAP MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


CHEAP PARCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING. | 


Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 24d. each. Petticoats, 1s. 63d.; Drawers, 1s. 03d.; lat a ct Camisoles, 
1s. 43d.; Stays, 1s. 64d.; Washing Morning Wrappers, 5s. 11d.; Flannel Dressing-g' , 


Ladies’ Complete Outfits, £8 15s. 9d., consisting of Seventy-eight See es pa Lay og Deby: 
linen and Basket, 21s. Bassinet and Bedding Complete for 21s. Trimmed Baskets, 45. 
Bassinet, 16s. 6d. 
ae A PRINTED LIST POST FREE. 


GLAVE’S OUTFITTING AND UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORDSTREET, WC. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 
a Companies. 


WHIGHT and MANN’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from 5gs. 
ST nf Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
cecewee = TheAlbertaLock-Stitch, 
<cioes oe Silent. Price 6igs. 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s, 
First-Class Lock-Stitch 
from 70s. 


143, HOLBORN-BARS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
uso by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 
FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA. 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also, 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand.......6+- coccecce Ld, 158, 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 58 
Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 

H. CYRUS SYMONS, 

GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


Compete witH TABLE £3 10s, 0d. 
No outside lines. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


T:.. J. Ri O. BPE N.S, 


Sixteen Years with the late 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


228, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE, 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.”, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
x “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 
am Its use improve appetite and digestion 
rete Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


alo avoid which, see the Names LEA 
tl PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels a 


#HASK FOR LEA AND PERRI NS 
SAUCE. 


iq Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
' ee Pps all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


OULSON’S IRISH DAMASK 
LINEN, &c. 


JAMES COULSON & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN, 
MANUFACTORY— 
LISBURN, COUNTY ANTRIM, IRELAND, 
LONDON WAREHOUSE— 
11, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


NEW PUBLICATION, 
S117TAX FLOWER MODELLING 


MADE EASY:” Comprising full Instructions 
and explaining the most simple and natural method of 
producing Flowers in Wax. 

By Anni M, WIitiiams. 
Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, Upper Holloway N. 
Post Free 2s. 8d. 


Published by BRADBURY and EVANS, London, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TROSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s,, 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1d 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payablee JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAK 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, anu inexpen- 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinar stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postag 6d. 
JOHN WHITE,Manufacturer, 228, Piceadillvy London. 
SS LEE 
Printed by W. J. Jounson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Martporoucn & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. ditor’s Office and Office for 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Sor the Paper should be addreseed.—Arnit 8, 1871 
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